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FROM DOROTHY DIX: 

‘“* * ® You are quite welcome to 
use any part of my tribute to ‘Blackie 
Bear’ that you care to, because I con- 
sider it a means of grace whereby one 
will acquire merit to introduce that 
fascinating character to as many chil- 
dren as possible. * * * I adore ani- 
mal stories, and I have never read 
cleverer or more interesting ones. I 
shall keep the book among the trea- 
sures of my library, and when my 
little niece is very, very good, I will 
let her read it.” 


MISS ALLIE McPHERSON, 
GLEN ALLEN SCHOOL, 
RICHMOND, VA.: 

**My class last year enjoyed ‘Blackie 
Bear’ immensely, as an entertaining 
series of stories. They saw the humor 
and all the ridiculous situations. I 
think such stories have their place, 
and I am planning to use them in this 
class after the holidays.”’ 


LAWSON WOOD, LONDON: 

(Mr. Wood's illustrations appear ex- 
clusively on Colliers, in the United 
States.) 

‘‘* * *® T am very pleased indeed 
with your stories. Just the right 
thing, to my mind, for children, and 
should be exceedingly popular. The 
kindly and understanding way in 
which they are written strikes me 
very much. Your stories offer that 
scope for an illustrator to get the 
quaintness and subtle expression 
which I so revel in. * * *” 


J. H. BINFORD, 
SUPT. CITY SCHOOLS 
RICHMOND, VA. 

‘“* * *® In my opinion, they fur- 
nish finereading matter for the teacher 
to give during odd minutes in her 
class, as well as excellent supplemen- 
tary reading material on the part of 
children themselves in the several 
grades.”’ 


DR. D. S. FREEMAN, 
EDITOR NEWS LEADER, 
RICHMOND, VA.: 

“You are not ‘treating us right.’ 
You must bring your ‘Blackie Bear’ 
stories before the public. They have 
an astounding appeal to children, and 
they represent, I think, an honorable 
succession to Uncle Remus. I wonder 
why you have not put these stories on 
the air? If I have any judgment of 
radio values, they would be one of the 
most absorbing features for young 
people, especially in the South, that 
has ever been broadcast. There are 
so few clean, simple features of this 
sort, exhibiting humor and fidelity to 
Nature, that you owe it to the country 
to give them a better acquaintance 
with Blackie and the Bear Creek 
Folks.”’ 


L. H. BARBOUR, 
COUNTY SUPT. 
DURHAM, N. C.: 

‘““* * * Durham County schools 
purchased 100 Blackie Bear books in 
1932. These books were placed in 
use in the 5th, 6th and 7th grades. 
The teachers reported that the books 
were exceedingly popular with the 
children. 

In 1933 the county placed 375 more 
of these books in stock, and at the 
present time practically all of them 
are in use. * * * The teachers havea 
large special list of books to select 
from, and their action in selecting 
Blackie Bear shows that in their 
opinion it is an exceptional book.”’ 


SCHOOLS, 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, REVIEWED BY 
MRS. C. J. HEATWOLE: 

‘‘* * * The charming stories about 
Blackie Bear, Doctor Coon, Billie 
Possum and other characters are full 
of action. The animals have human 
qualities, with no loss of native attri- 
butes. Unexpected and_ exciting 
things are always happening. Blackie’s 
misadventures are always delighting 
that wholesome sense of fun so abun- 
dant in the clean hearts of children; 


and all the funny animals do just 
what the impeccable curiosity of chil- 
dren want to know about. The stories 


have in them the green magic of life; 
the air is pure and bracing, and the 
whole book is full of chuckling fun." 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, 
SUPERVISOR, HARDY, VA.: 

“Blackie Bear is the only bear I 
have ever known to be received so en- 
thusiastically and awaited so eagerly. 
He has been the means of getting 
school work done better and more 
quickly, for a story from Blackie Bear 
was the immediate reward. The 
story is of thrilling interest, and yet 
so natural that you think, move and 
live with him. All of the grades thru 
the Seventh enjoy Blackie.” 


J. MILTON SHUE, SUPT., 
HENRICO COUNTY SCHOOLS, 
RICHMOND, VA.: 

‘* * * Another apparent merit is 
that it contains no slang, but is writ- 
ten in excellent English and diction, 
as well as logic, and pleasantly in- 
structs the reader in the habits of 
animals and birds. It really appears 
both entertaining and educative, and 
for this combination of reasons I am 
enclosing an order for 500 copies. I 
hope to be able to send in other orders 
until every school in Henrico county 
is adequately supplied.”’ 


MISS MARY B. PUSEY, SUPER- 
VISOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
PARKSLEY, VA.: 

‘‘# * * T am delighted with Blackie 
Bear. It was a real God-send to me 
because everywhere I go I hear, ‘Miss 
Pusey, won't you please tell us a 
story before you leave,’ and some- 
times my store seems exhausted. So 
now I am turning to ‘Blackie Bear,’ 
and find it a very present help in 
time of trouble. I thank you very 
much, and hope that in the near 
future we can put a number of them 
in our schools.”’ 
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TEN ISSUES PER YEAR 
SEPTEMBER THRU JUNE 


Ready-to-Use Material 
and Plans for Teaching 


THE INSTRUCTOR is a cross section 
of interests and activities in class- 
rooms the country over. It keeps you 
up to the minute in teaching practice. 
It presents, in ready-to-use form, the 
best methods and materials developed 
by successful classroom teachers and 
leaders in elementary education. 


THE INSTRUCTOR provides more 
teaching material than any other 
teachers’ magazine—more for primary 
grades and more for intermediate and 
upper grades. Its larger pages per- 
mit larger designs and illustrations 


rT 
Li 


THESE NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


comprise Tue Instructor's 
Editorial Advisory Board: 


Agnes Samuelson 
e 
instruction, lowa. 
Helen Hay Hey! 
State Su rv of Rural Edu- 
cation, York 


Edith A. Lathrop 
Cisreries U.S. Office tis 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Lois Coffey Mossman 
Associate Precqoeor ot Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 

Nell Parmley 
Deputy State Superintendent, 
Texas 


Grace E. Storm 

Assistant Professor Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


A. L. Threlkeld 
a—_s, 

Carleton Washburne 

rintendent of Public 


1S OF BETTER TEACHING— 
SUBSCRIBE NOW fet 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


MOST HELPFUL CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


$2.50 FOR ONE YEAR 
$3.50 FOR TWO YEARS 
$4.50 FOR THREE YEARS 


Illustrated UNIT OF WORE 
——— AND PICTURE SECTION 


This 12 to 16 page section, on cream-colored paper, 
will ap monthly. Eight of the pages will present 
a PP sor ete illustrated unit of work on a basic topic 
y background 
information specially a photographs, and 
study outlines prepared for use on several grade 
iovalt s—in fact, everything you need. Pictures and 
other related materials—visual aids in the social 
studies, art, literature, nature study, etc., for all 
grades—will occupy the rest of the section. 


Two NEW 
instructor 
Handbooks 
for Grade 
Teachers 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





and better presentation of all mate- Sc 
rial. Each issue is in your hands 

early—by the middle of the preceding 

month. THE INSTRUCTOR is rec- 

ommended by superintendents, principals, heads 
of teachers colleges and normal schools, and 
educators generally. It is the teaching aid 
progressive grade teachers are using. Be sure 
to have it this year. Fill in and mail the or- 
der blank today. Pay later if more convenient. 


THE INSTRUCTOR presents in each issue: 


@ Only material of the most practical, usable 
nature—lesson plans, projects, units of work, 
tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, seatwork, 
songs and music, games, things to do and make, 
and many other teaching helps. @ A large amount 
of art and handwork material, including designs 
for posters, calendars, blackboard and window 
decorations, etc., and many reproductions of 
pupils’ work. @ A large fuli-color reproduction 
of a famous painting with complete material for 
class study. @ Several pages of plays, recita- 
tions, drills, exercises, rhythm band numbers, 
etc. @ Helpful, informative departments: Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club (with pupils’ cor- 
respondence exchange); Book Page; Answers to 
Queries; Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Asked 
For; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 


MONEY-SAVING CLUB OFFERS 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.50 a. year) The INSTRUCTOR ($2.5028 a4 
with The Pathfinder ($1.00) $3.10 
with Child ($3.00) - . 4.7 
($2. 50) 4.25 
- 4.65 
rican ? ($2. $0) 4.75 
with McCall's Mane ($1.00) 3.10 


Note: if The INSTRUCTOR is desired for 2 canta. abtegumesaniinds 


is, Winnetka, Iilinois 


Each with THE 
==s="" | INSTRUCTOR 
25¢ ad additional. Both, 50c additional. 


SEATWORK for Primary Grades 


rial for the first three grades. Ar introductory chapter describes com- 
pletely, and in detail, how to use the material to secure best results in 
the classroom. Illustrated, 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 

Tests cover: 


TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades fst..co°;<: 


elementary science; geography; health, safety, and character education; 
history and civics; Seana and literature. Illustrated lesson sheets 
with text addressed to the pupil accompany the 

groups of tests. 96 pages, 7x 10 inches. 

Price each handbook, 50c. Either with 
THE INSTRUCTOR for only 25c addi- 
tional, or both for only SOc additional. 


NOW 
ay November Sth If atelic Convenient y 


V.J.E.—Oct. Date 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for (1 year, $2.50, () 2 years, $3.50, O 3 | years, $4.50. 
Send me the 1 
(C0 “Seatwork for Primary y Grades,” for 25¢ additional. 
C “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,”’ for 25c additional. 
Also send me other magazines beginning with September 

















This book contains a great 
variety of seatwork mate- 
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not later than November 5, 1935. 


: lam enclosing $—__._- 
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TEACHER S—c4ttention! 


Every teacher realizes that good teaching depends on good equipment. 
At no place will any teacher find better equipment—and more useful equipment—than at 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


There’s a very complete line of School Books and Supplies in the well-stocked Text Depart- 
ment. There are books for the teacher and books for the child—pencils—crayons—scissors 


—stencils—drawing and construction paper—just anything a teacher needs! 


“The South’s Largest Bookstore” also carries the best books of all publishers—history— 
classics—fiction—any kind of a book—as well as distinctive stationery, fountain pens, pic- 


tures, gift wares and novelties, and cards for all ‘occasions! 


WRITE TODAY FOR A CATALOG! 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Grace Street at Fifth Richmond, Va. 
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A new elementary science series that has already attained 














? H great popularity. Some of its outstanding points are its 
at Wd YS interesting units of work introduced by motivating ques- 
tions, its abundance of scientific information written in 

in the child’s own language, and its numerous activities. 

This series was written by Dr. Gerald S. Craig, a leading 


Scie Nn ce authority on science teaching, in collaboration with active 


grade teachers. Send for circular No. 637. 
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New Method of Admission to the Preventorium 


The Preventorium at the University of Virginia Hospital was opened 
to the teachers of the State March 4, 1929. It has now come through its 
sixth year of service to the teachers. Over eleven hundred teachers have 
had hospitalization at the Preventorium at a saving of thousands of dollars 
to them. More and more teachers are learning what a wonderful institution 
they have in the Preventorium and are availing themselves of its service 
in increasing numbers. During the past summer the beds in the Preven- 
torium have been occupied to full capacity. Since May 1 of this year, 132 
teachers have been admitted. This rate of increase will probably continue 
as the teachers learn more about its valuable service. 


The method of admitting patients to the Preventorium has been changed 
by action of the board of directors of the Association. The new system 
provides that teachers need not make application to headquarters office but 
will have in hand the necessary credentials for admission. It is highly im- 
portant that teachers get clearly in their minds the details concerning the 
new system. 

According to the contract between the Virginia Education Association 
and the board of visitors of the University of Virginia and according to the 
regulations of the board of directors of the Association, the following are 
eligible for admission to the Preventorium: 


1. All members of the Virginia Education Association connected with 
the public school system of Virginia, including the State institutions of 
higher learning, who have made contributions of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund. 
This includes all teachers, supervisors and administrators connected with 
the public school system of the State of Virginia. To be eligible for mem- 
bership in the Virginia Education Association one must be in full time active 
teaching, supervisory or administrative service and salary paid out of the 
funds set aside for the public schools of the State. By special arrangement, 
teachers on the official retired list. of the State of Virginia are also eligible 
for membership in the State Association on the same basis as other teachers. 


2. Members of the faculties of all State institutions of higher learning. 

This new system of admitting patients to the Preventorium was author- 
ized at the last annual meeting of the board of directors of the Virginia 
Education Association. This system will go into effect during the present 
school session and is as follows: 


1. A teacher must first write to the superintendent of the University 
Hospital three or four days in advance giving him the date she wishes to 
enter so that all arrangements can be made before her arrival. 


2. When reporting at the University Hospital a teacher must present 
both her membership card for the current session and her blue Preven- 
torium card in order to be admitted to the Preventorium. 


The two cards are absolutely essential as credentials for admission. 
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Headquarters office has sent out blue Preventorium cards to all members 
of the Virginia Education Assciation who are credited with having made 
their contributions to the Welfare Fund. If any member of the State 
Association who is entitled to this blue card has not yet secured it, she 
should inquire at the office of her division superintendent of schools or she 
should write to the headquarters office of the Virginia Education Association. 


The following is important information for teachers to keep in mind: 


1. There are only two requirements for admission to the Preventorium. 
a. Active membership in the Virginia Education Association for 
the current session. 
b. Credit in headquarters office for a contribution of $4.00 to the 
Welfare Fund. (This is paid only once.) 


2. Teachers will be admitted to the Preventorium by presenting to the 
Hospital authorities when they enter their membership card for the current 
year together with their blue Preventorium card. The presentation of only 
one of these cards is not sufficient, both cards must be presented. 


3. Teachers should without fail notify the University Hospital a few 
days before they wish to be admitted so that all arrangements can be made 
for their admission and accommodation. Letters to the Hospital should be 
addressed to the Superintendent of the University Hospital, University, 
Virginia. 

4. Under our contract with the board of visitors of the University, 
teachers may receive all kinds of hospital service at a rate of $4.00 per day 
with a minimum charge, however, of $15.00; that is, if a teacher stay only 
one, two, or three days, the charge will be $15.00; if she stay four days, 
the charge will be $16.00. These charges will cover all necessary hospital 
expenses while at the Preventorium; that is, a teacher will not be required 
to pay the usual costs for operating table, X-ray fees, laboratory examina- 
tion fees and other medical and surgical fees. The $4.00 per day charge 
merely covers the actual cost to the Hospital for maintaining a patient. 


5. Cases not accepted or treated at the Preventorium: Tuberculosis, 
Insanity, Contagious Diseases, Maternity, and certain Chronic and 
Malignant cases. 


6. The hospital officials shall decide upon the medical suitability of 
patients for entrance on the Preventorium and they shall also be the judges 
as to when a patient is deemed sufficiently improved to be discharged. 


7. It is highly important that teachers remember that the board of direc- 
tors at its last meeting made a ruling that teachers are required to make 
their contributions of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund at least four months before 
they apply for admission to the Preventorium; that is, teachers are required 
to make their contributions of $4.00 four months before they can be admitted 
to the Preventorium. Beginning teachers, however, may be admitted im- 
mediately after their contributions are made, provided these contributions 
are made prior to March | of the year they enter the teaching service. This 
ruling will go into effect on September 15, 1935, and will be adhered to 
strictly, 


8. All checks should be made payable to the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation and sent to headquarters office, 401 N. Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. 
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IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO TEACHERS 
FROM PRESIDENT MARTIN 

At the beginning of the new school year the 
Virginia Education Association finds itself con- 
fronted with a great opportunity for the ad- 
vancement of our profession in the State along 
many lines. We are justly proud of our many 
achievements, but there is so much yet to be 
done we must apply ourselves, as individuals 
and as an organization, very vigorously to the 
tasks which lie ahead. The public has been so 
indifferent to our problems and needs in the past 
that we must not lose the advantage we have 
gained in the awakened public interest which has 
manifested itself in the past two years. We 
must take full advantage of the recognition we 
have thus far secured and by a continuous cam- 
paign of publicity keep our affairs before the 
people. 

The strength of our organization lies in the 
unity of our efforts and the impressive member- 
ship of our Association. We have succeeded in 
securing almost 100% of the white teachers and 
school officials as members. Our goal this year 
will be the whole 100% of eligible educators. 
Nearly fifteen thousand intelligent and educated 
voting citizens can and should exert a powerful 
political influence in the public affairs of Vir- 
ginia. By the united endeavor of our teachers, 
organized as we are, we can bring about many 
improvements so earnestly desired by all friends 
of public education. Establishing the Teachers 
Cottage at Catawba, purchasing our own build- 
ing for our headquarters, securing a charter for 
our organization, publishing our own magazine, 
and inaugurating and supporting the Prevent- 
orium are tangible results of what we can ac- 
complish by persistent and faithful effort. These 
should encourage us to try for bigger and better 
things this year. 

There is a very decided movement under way 
at the present time to improve the standards and 
requirements of the teaching profession in our 
State. Due to a number of reasons many teach- 
ers in the past have entered our ranks without 
proper background or training. It is to our in- 
terest to give all our support to any plan which 
will serve to improve the quality of our instruc- 
tion. Our Association should adopt very definite 
resolutions urging the State authorities to set up 


specific regulations governing the selection and 
admission of candidates for teacher training at 
our State supported institutions. This process 
of selection should begin in the high school and 
all who are physically, socially, mentally, or 
emotionally unsuited to the teaching profession 
should be entirely eliminated before any are 
recommended to our Teachers Colleges. During 
their four years’ college course the colleges will 
have the opportunity of studying these prospec- 
tive teachers and selecting only those of the 
highest type to offer for certification. By earn- 
est cooperation with the State Department and 
Teachers Colleges our Association can do much 
to improve the teaching standards in our State. 

During the past few months the various com- 
mittees of the Association have been working on 
those things which we consider of most im- 
portance to our organization. The Legislative 
Committee has formulated very definite objec- 
tives for the year which should enlist the enthu- 
siastic support of all the teachers in Virginia. 
These objectives meet the approval and have the 
support of the State Department of Instruction. 
Following the instructions of this Committee the 
Public Relations Committee has given wide pub- 
licity to our aims and the Retirement Committee 
has developed a plan to be presented first at our 
annual convention in Richmond Thanksgiving 
week and later to the State Legislature if our 
Association adopts it. 

The outstanding need of the teachers of Vir- 
ginia at this time is a sound retirement law. The 
teachers of our State entered into a covenant 
with our Legislature in 1908 to contribute 1% 
of their salaries over a period of years (first 
twenty-five, later thirty) with the assurance of 
the State that they would receive on retirement, 
each year for the remainder of their lives, one- 
half of their average annual salary for the last 
five years of their service. This sum was not to 
exceed a maximum of $500 per year. Three dif- 
ferent times the State has increased its annual 
appropriation to meet its obligation to the 
teachers. Up to this year the State has contrib- 
uted to this fund roughly $200,000 while the 
teachers have donated over $2,000,000. This 
sum is so inadequate to take care of the teachers 
already on the retired list that they are receiving 
only 50% of the amounts due them and teachers 
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of long, faithful and efficient service are com- 
pelled to live on a maximum pension of $250 per 
year. This leaves nothing for those teachers still 
in service who are eligible to retire. As a result 
unless a sound plan is adopted by the teachers 
and the State those in service will lose all they 
have contributed through the years and those 
already retired will be forced to continue to live 
on starvation pensions. Nor will the adoption 
of the National Security Act help the situation, 
for eligibility to participate in this form of relief 
is the same as that for admission to the ordinary 
alms house. All of this does not mention the 
tremendous loss of efficiency in our public 
schools occasioned by the retention in service of 
those who are both physically and mentally in- 
capable, because of advanced age, of doing ef- 
fective work. It is then of paramount impor- 
tance that we unanimously endorse and work for 
a just and actuarially sound Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Law for Virginia. 

As an organization we are tremendously in- 
terested in the progress the State is making 
toward the assumption of the responsibility of 
teachers’ salaries. The last Legislature admitted 


this obligation and appropriated its funds on this 


basis. The salaries set up under this law were 
something over half as much as they should be 
under the Minimum Education Program. The 
localities reduced their appropriations in propor- 
tion to the increase received from the State and 
thus the intent and spirit of the law were nulli- 
fied. In few systems did the teachers actually 
benefit from these increased appropriations and 
they had to struggle along on the same half- 
salaries with the cost of living steadily rising. 
It is our hope this year to develop sufficient 
public sentiment behind our education program 
to have the law makers realize that the people 
really desire public education to advance in Vir- 
ginia and that those who give their lives to this 
work should at least receive a fair living wage. 
One of the weaknesses in our organization in 
the past has been the indifference of the teachers 
to matters of vital importance to our profession. 
They have been willing to let a few interested 
people control the affairs of the thousands of 
members of the Association. 
state meetings have been practically ignored by 
As officers this 


Local, district, and 


far too many of the teachers. 


year let all of us endeavor to make our meetings 
so vital and interesting that they will claim the 
attention of our members. For our general ses- 
sions in Richmond we have secured speakers of 
such national importance that no person inter- 
ested in education in Virginia can afford to fail 
to be present. We need the presence as well as 
the support and help of every member of the 
Virginia Education Association in Richmond 
Thanksgiving week. The potential influence of 
the educators of this State is so tremendous that 
we can realize every ambition and accomplish 
every objective if the teachers of Virginia will 
to do it. 





UNITS, PROJECTS, PROBLEMS, CON- 
TRACTS, AND ACTIVITIES 

It is well to remember that there has been a 
gradual and continuous process of evolution in 
educational ideas and procedures. During re- 
cent years this evolution has been geared to 
higher speed. There has never been a complete 
break with the past but modern ideas have been 
developed step by step, growing out of the older 
conceptions. Objectives and processes of educa- 
tion are restated through newer nomenclatures 
but the essential and fundamental features of the 
old always survive in the newer ideas, and thus 
the evolution in education has resulted in a single 
objective—the improvement of instruction. We 
have always had and will continue to have ad- 
vanced and frontier thinkers who will take us 
into newer and more progressive fields of 
thought and practice but sometimes their termi- 
nology is newer than the objectives and pro- 
cedures they espouse. 

The newest ideas in education at present have 
to do with the curriculum. The emphasis has 
been shifted from “tests and measurements,” 
which are based on statistical study and which 
had for their objective the reducing of teaching 
to an exact science and the elimination of the 
personal or human element in education, to the 
selection of teaching materials. of us 
have been teaching long enough to have lived 
through the many steps in the evolution of these 
teaching procedures. 
outline method of teaching followed by the topi- 
cal method, each marking a departure, but the 


Some 


Forty years ago it was the 


essential feature and objective were the same— 
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improvement of instruction. These were the 
forerunners of the “project” method, the “prob- 
lem” method, and others. Now we have the 
“unit” method, the “contract” method, and the 
term “activities.” All this newer terminology 
now applied to the new curriculum for the Vir- 
ginia schools has led to a certain amount of 
confusion in the minds of many teachers. There 
is nothing necessarily complex about these 
terms. Teachers who already have a clear un- 
derstanding of the psychology of learning and 
the function of teaching materials need not be 
confused nor will they have any difficulty in 
applying the essential principles of the “unit” 
method of teaching. 

Teachers are now hearing much about “units,” 
“projects,” “problems,” “contracts,” “challenges,” 
All these various terms have 


’ 


and “activities.’ 


grown out of a single idea—that of improvement 


of instruction. All these terms mean about the 
same thing. They are aspects inherent in each 
of the newer procedures of instruction. All have 
the common characteristic of providing individ- 
ual instruction in the selection of subject matter 
materials. 

Instead of daily assignments made in the text- 
books largely on the basis of pages as was true 
in the old traditional assignment and recitation 
all these newer types of units require more ex- 
tensive planning. The newer methods require 
larger and more coherent topics that cover 
longer periods of time for their completion. 
This newer way of teaching has been designated 
as the “unit” method, which simply means select- 
ing larger topics calling for information in wider 
fields of subject matter and recognizing the im- 
portance of taking into account significant in- 
terests and purposes of the pupils. The “unit” 
method of instruction, then, implies unity or 
wholeness with a central force or factor which 
binds content and procedure into a school activ- 
ity more like the natural processes in life as it 
goes on outside the schoolroom. 

The “project” method of teaching is so named 
for the reason that in this pupils, or groups of 
pupils, are assigned the task of working up in 
an organized way the completion of a unit of 
work. This no doubt got its name from the type 
of school work and other constructional tasks in 
the field of manual arts now so important a part 


of schoolroom activity. The term now is al- 
most exclusively used in reference to work in 
the manual arts. 

The “problem” method gets its name from 
the conception that class instruction should take 
the form of solving difficulties, that school work 
somehow be put in the form of problems and 
should stimulate the pupils to find the solution 
of the problems. The “problem” method is now 
a recognized form of the “unit” method. 

The “contract” method gets its name from 
thinking of the organized unit of instruction as 
an assignment or a body of past and present 
human experience to be brought before the class, 
each individual or groups of individuals being 
responsible for assembling the material. In this 
way the work is regarded as a contract to work. 
This term is now practically synomymous with 
the term “unit” of work. 

The term “activity” got its name no doubt 
from thinking of and emphasizing the action 
that is necessary for carrying out or completing 
a task. 

All these terms as now used refer to the single 
process of teaching according to the newer 
methods. 

There ought not to be any great reason for 
confusion in dealing with these terms. It will 
be readily seen that there are common elements 
in all of these, namely, a greater, wider and richer 
content in assignment, the element of purpose 
and interest on the part of the pupils in motivat- 
ing the work, and the emphasis upon human ex- 
perience as found in the past and present cultural 
life of the race. The ultimate end and result of 
all this newer way of teaching is to stimulate 
individual thinking on the part of the pupils, to 
lead the pupil to arrive at correct opinions, to 
recognize individual differences by the teacher, 
and to build up certain habits, skills, abilities, 
and appreciations in pupils. These are set up 
as teaching goals by all the newer methods with 
the hope that they will become richer learning 
products. Thus subject matter becomes the con- 
tent of pupil experience and much of the teach- 
ing materials may be found in the basal text- 
books. 

Good common sense combined with the critical 
study of the new curriculum in attempting to 
carry out the unit method of teaching will go a 
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long way toward success in the classroom. If 
the following questions and standards are kept 
clearly in mind as guides in planning a unit of 
work, any teacher in Virginia will not go far 
wrong in using the so-called newer method of 
teaching : 


1. Does the unit give opportunity for real in- 
tellectual pursuit on the child’s present 
mental level ? 

Does the unit stimulate a desire on the part 
‘of the pupil to proceed on his own in- 
itiative ? 

Does the unit furnish a real intellectual 
content, thus aiding in building up a cul- 
tural background? 

Is the activity closely related to the child’s 
life so as to lead him to want to carry it 
through? 

Do the parts of the unit make a coherent 
whole? 

Does the unit provide concrete, illustrated 
material ? 

In carrying out the work of the unit does 
the pupil get accurate information? 

Is there a provision in the unit for oppor- 
tunities to judge, to choose, and to eval- 
uate? 

Are the experiences of the pupils in work- 
ing on a unit such as to promote growth in 
habits of critical inquiry? 

Is there wholesome exchange of thought 
among pupils? 





GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS 

The National Geographic Society, of Washington, 
D. C., announces that publication of its illustrated Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins for teachers will be resumed 
early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to the 
weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school year. They 
embody pertinent facts for classroom use from the 
stream of geographic information that pours daily into 
the Society’s headquarters from every part of the world. 
The bulletins are illustrated from the Society’s exten- 
sive file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the number 
of these bulletins desired. They are obtainable only by 
teachers, librarians, college and normal students. 
Teachers may order bulletins in quantities for class 
use, to be sent to one address, but 25 cents must be re- 
mitted for each subscription. They give timely inform- 


ation about boundary changes, exploration, geographic 
developments, new industries, costumes and customs, 
and world progress in other lands. Each application 
should be accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover 
the mailing cost of the bulletins for the school year. 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE PASSING 
OF LATE SUPERINTENDENT 
STUART C. COTTRELL 

WHEREAS, God, in His infinite wisdom, has taken 
from this life our beloved superintendent, Mr. Stuart C. 
Cottrell of Goochland County ; and, 

WHEREAS, we, the Goochland Teachers Associa- 
tion, as individual members and as a group, wish to 
express the feelings of grief and loss which we ex- 
perience in the passing of our friend and leader; and, 

WHEREAS, because of his interest and effort, the 
cause of education has lost a faithful servant; 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

1. That we express our gratitude for his usefulness, 

influence, and guidance. 

2. That we extend to his family our deepest sympathy. 

3. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 

family; that a copy be published in the VuircINIA 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTION ; and that a copy be recorded 
in the minutes of the local association. 


HELEN MONTEIRO 
SALLY COPENHAVER 


Committee { 





ENDORSES LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

WHEREAS, we consider the present Teacher Retire- 
ment System of Virginia actuarially unsound, the agri- 
cultural education group, in 1935 Annual Conference 
assembled, wishes to go on record as endorsing the 
plan as set up by the Legislative Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association on Teacher Retirement, 
and suggests that a copy of the new plan be put in the 
hands of every Virginia teacher in order that he may 
be informed as to the proposals of the committee. 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the executive secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association. 

R. R. TOLBERT, 


Chairman Resolutions Committee. 





SCHOOL HEALTH CONFERENCE 

A Conference on School Health will be held in Phila- 
delphia, November 1 and 2, 1935, under the sponsorship 
of the Department of School Health and Physical Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association. The 
Conference, which is primarily to assist school admin- 
istrators, will consider school health procedures from 
that viewpoint. The program will consist of discussions 
and demonstrations by school physicians, health edu- 
cators, and administrators. 

A worth while program of pertinent topics and promi- 
nent speakers is being arranged, details of which will be 
announced later. 
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For detailed information concerning the Conference, 
address A. W. Thompson, Room 828, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City. 





VETERAN TEACHERS 


Mr. H. J. Watkins is now entering his twenty-third con- 
secutive year as division superintendent of Halifax County. 
He has given the energies of his entire life to the schools of 
Virginia. His philosophy has always been that the public 
schools are the nurseries of good citizenship and that the 
public schools hold the nation’s future. He maintains that 
if America will take care of its boys and girls today, those 
boys and girls will take care of America tomorrow. 

Miss Emma Bland, of Blackstone, has been teaching in 
Virginia for forty-four years. She retired from active 
duties last spring. She has the reputation of having estab- 
lished a school library a quarter of a century ago in the 
public schools of Blackstone, beginning with fewer than 
one hundred books. The library now contains twenty-one 
hundred volumes. This library is a monument to her zeal 
and energy. 

Miss Maggie Honey has taught in the Fredericksburg 
public schools for nearly fifty years and very seldom missed 
a day from the classroom. She has the rare joy of having 
taught many of the men and women who are now prominent 
in the business and professional world. On retiring last 
July, she made the final characteristic statement, “There 
is nothing but love in my heart for the children and 
patrons of the Fredericksburg schools.” 


For the past two or three years Superintendent A. W. 
Yowell has operated a school for the children of Corbin 
Hollow within the Shenandoah National Park area, near 
the Skyline Drive. Mrs. Ruby Ruebush and Miss Nellie 
Walton conduct this school and admit adults as well as 
children of school age. The school is operated in the 
summer instead of in the winter because of the extreme 
weather conditions during the winter months. 


Governor George C. Peery, in complying with the law, 
has allocated to the counties and cities a certain amount of 
the income from the State liquor profits. Loudoun County, 
by adding a few thousand dollars to the amount allocated, 
will be able to keep the schools open next session for a 
Other counties have used this allo- 
cated funds for schools 


nine months’ term. 


A special election was called last spring by the judge in 
King George County to ascertain the wishes of the voters 
concerning a ten per cent cut in school levies that had pre- 
viously been made by the supervisors. People of the county 
voted two to one that the original school tax rate be 
retained. 


The Suffolk News Herald in an editorial says that it is 
outrageous that the State of Virginia continues to hammer 
down the salaries of its public school teachers. School 
boards demand only the most proficient teachers but they 
do not use their powerful influence to induce the General 
Assembly to make it possible to pay them a living wage. 


Some of the candidates for the General Assembly are 
publicly announcing their programs. Some of them read 
like this : 


1. Old age pensions. 

2. Unemployment insurance. 

3. Free textbooks for all public school children. 

4. Direct assumption by state of salaries of teachers in 
public school system—with mandatory corresponding 
reduction in local taxes. 

Adequate pay for teachers. 

Stabilization of state teachers’ pension fund. 
Allocation of highway funds among construction dis- 
tricts upon a basis of mileage completed—resulting 
in more money for roads in this section of Virginia. 
Necessary legislation by state to meet federal social 
security program, etc. 

Immediate establishment of federal and state parks and 
game preserves in this section. 

Co-operation and active support of that great humani- 
tarian—President Roosevelt. 


J. D. Riddick, for many years principal of the high 
school at Danville, has accepted the principalship of the 
Senior High School in Roanoke. 


R. M. Doub, for a number of years principal of schools 
at Toano, has resigned his position and accepted a similar 
position on the Eastern Shore. 


Dr. J. C. Phippins, last year principal of the school at 
Atkins, Smyth County, has been elected principal of the 
high school at Blacksburg. 


E. B. Broadwater, for several years principal of schools 
at Chatham, has accepted the principalship at Andrew 
Lewis High School at Salem. He succeeds R. W. House 
who resigned last spring. 


R. J. Costen, for many years connected with the Coving- 
ton schools, has been elected principal of Schoolfield 
schools near Danville. 


Mr. F. A. Owen, founder and president of the F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansviile, N. Y., passed 
away July 18, 1935. Teachers will remember Mr. Owen 
as the founder and editor of the Normal Jnstructor, now 
published under the masthead, The Instructor. Many 
teachers in Virginia have long been subscribers to this 
valuable teachers’ magazine and will regret to learn of 
Mr. Owen’s passing. 


George W. Guy is now with the Federal Park Service 
with headquarters in Fredericksburg. He has recently 
appeared at a number of county teachers’ meetings invit- 
ing the teachers to bring groups of children to spend a day 
going over the battle fields of Fredericksburg, Salem 
Church, Chancellorsville and Spotsylvania Court House 
under the direction of competent guides. 














WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 
|: the United States the the 


income of 
average family of 4.2 persons is $1,184. 
The average tax bill, local, state, and fed- 
eral, for such a family is $300. This is about 
one-fourth of the annual income. Out of the 
total tax bill of $300 for the average family, it 


pays $43.53 for education. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER 


Dr. Thomas D. Eason on July 8, 1935, spoke 
at a meeting sponsored by the Beta Epsilon 
Chapter of the Kappa Delta Phi at the State 
Teachers College, Farmville. He suggested sev- 
eral things educators must do if they are hon- 
estly interested in the development of a better 
civilization and in doing a better job of teach- 
ing. He said teachers must build up their own 
philosophy of education, a philosophy not in 
some book but a personal thing derived from 
study and thought. Teachers must have a 
knowledge of the structure of government in the 
state and nation and a knowledge of the physical 
structure of the country. He stated that they 
must develop a higher appreciation of the fine arts 
—of all the things that bring beauty into life 
and must do more to make this appreciation and 
beauty a part of the lives of our future citizens. 





WHAT HAPPENS IN THE FIRST YEAR 
AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 


The results of a “follow-up” study as to what 
the Boston High School graduates of the classes 
of 1917 to 1934 were doing the first year after 
graduation have just been released. The study 
shows year by year what becomes of each of 
the high school graduates for the year following 
graduation. 

In the case of the boys, with some irregulari- 
ties, about 30% sought further education in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. In the years from 
1920 to 1934 the percentage was around 40%, 
with the highest percentage, 45, in the year 1921. 
From 1923 to 1930 there was a rather even level 
of 35%. In 1932 it again rose to 40% and in 
1934 dropped back to 27%. 

The rest of these graduates went into employ- 
ment, except about 2% who were unemployed. 
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Trends and Tides in Education 





From 1930 to 1934 unemployment among the 
graduates rose to about 25%. 

As to the girls, the graph shows a smaller per- 
centage of the graduates seeking further educa- 
tion, the average percentage in this case being 
about 30%, with the highest percentage during 
the years 1921, 1926, 1931, and 1932. From 2% 
to 3% of the girls during their first year after 
graduation remained at home or were married. 
Nearly all the rest of them went into employ- 
ment with a very small percentage unemployed 
until the year 1930 when unemployment among 
these girls rose from about 14% to 35% in 
1934. While these figures are for a single city, it 
is very probable that they hold for many cities of 
the country. It would be interesting to ascertain 
these facts for the Virginia high schools. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


At the recent annual meeting of the National 
Education Association in Denver, Colorado, the 


‘subject of academic freedom was one of the out- 


standing topics of discussion. The subject was 
discussed in formal papers on some of the main 
programs and at special panel discussions. 
These latter forms of discussion attracted large 
crowds. 

The Resolutions Committee brought in the fol- 
lowing report on academic freedom: 

The National Education Association believes 
that teachers and schools should have full op- 
portunity to present differing points of view in 
order to aid students to adjust themselves to 
their environment and to the changing social 
conditions. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended that 
a committee on academic freedom be set up, con- 
sisting of five members, three of whom are to be 
classroom teachers. The function of this com- 
mittee was as follows: 

a. To make known to teachers and to the 
friends of education any proposed legisla- 
lation against freedom in teaching. 

b. To investigate and to report upon cases of 
discharging of teachers in violation of the 


principle of academic freedom. 
c. To seek public support for the right of 
teachers to academic freedom. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


INTERESTING DEVICES USED IN SOME 
NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 


ORE educational news of teachers and 

M general school activities published in the 

VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpUCATION has 

been requested and in compliance with this re- 

quest, we shall present such items as space allows 
in this issue and perhaps in future issues. 

We know that many teachers in Virginia are 
using individual ideas that are as helpful as any 
of these. Won’t you please write me about the 
little things which you do to make the school 
work more interesting and vital? Space will be 
given for their publication. Be sure to state: 
town, city or post office; school; grade; name. 


Grade 1B—Chart Book 

After sufficient drill on a reading chart, each 
pupil is given a mimeographed copy of the chart. 
In lieu of a mimeograph have some of the larger 
pupils copy the chart. Space is left at the top 
for an original drawing. Each pupil earns his 
chart by reading it to the class. He then takes 
it home to read. Many of the children collect 
the charts in book form using original drawings 
or pictures for illustration. 


—Prospect Hill School, New York. 


Grades 1A and 2B—A Reading Device 

Carefully selected newspapers and magazine 
pictures were cut and pinned to a sheet of white 
wrapping paper. One or two sentences were 
written under the pictures. In discussing the 
pictures the children read the sentences. The 
pictures were then pinned to the bulletin board 
so that the children could use them during free 
time. This led to pupils’ initiative as later they 
selected picture and suggested sentences to be 
written. 

—Siwanoy School, New York. 


Grade 2B—A Use of the Sand Table 
One of the most original pieces of work done 
by my class this year was the stuccoing of the 
French houses (any style of house is usable) 
which we had built. We used plaster of Paris, a 
small amount of lime, and water. The lime keeps 
the plaster soft long enough to enable the children 


to put it on. We used newspapers and a large 
pan to protect the floor. One child poured plas- 
ter, one poured water, one sifted a little lime, a 
fourth stirred the stucco. When the mixture 
was of the right consistency the children stuccoed 
the sides of the house. The surface of the boards 
must be prepared by scratching them with a file 
as stucco will not sitck to smooth surfaces. 
—Colonial School, New Jersey. 


Grade 3A -4B—A Reading Game 

The children form a semicircle facing the 
blackboard. One child is appointed policeman, 
the rest close their eyes. The teacher writes a 
sentence on the board, gives the signal, “Read,” 
the sentence is quickly erased. Each child whis- 
pers in turn to his teacher what he has read on 
the board. 

This game trains slower children to read more 
quickly, to remember what they have read, en- 
ables the teacher to detect the child who skips 
words and the child who reads word in incorrect 
places. The children enjoy this game. 

—Colonial School, New Jersey. 


Grade 4—Sentence Writing 

At the beginning of a lesson each pupil is asked 
to write a sentence telling an interesting fact 
learned in the previous lesson. The sentences are 
then read by the children who then choose the 
best. When a topic has been completed the sen- 
tences are arranged in a story. In this way each 
child may contribute to a story. 

—Prospect Hill, New York. 


Grade 5B—An Activity Used in Studying the 
North American Indian 

This activity arouses class interest and enjoy- 
ment. 

1. A pueblo was made by collecting boxes of 
various sizes, fastening them together by means 
of gummed paper and painting them brown. Sand 
was sprinkled over this and another coat of paint 
given, thus getting the desired effect. Ladders 
were made of twigs. 

2. A withe or pole was split into many parts; 
with these the children formed the framework of 
a canoe. Canvas painted to resemble birch bark 
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made up the rest of the boat. When completed 
the canoe was about five feet long. 

3. The girls cut an Indian out of brown cam- 
bric; this was stuffed, dressed in Indian fashion 
and placed in the canoe. The Indian was about 
five feet and four inches in height. 

—Hutchinson School, New York. 


Grade 6—Reading for Information 

To vitalize interest in people of foreign coun- 
tries, it is helpful to divide the class into reading 
groups. Each group is assigned a different phase 
of life in the group which is being studied. The 
class should be encouraged to search for desired 
information in geographies, histories, readers, 
magazines, newspapers and encyclopedias. 

A pupil begins the discussion by telling some 
of the interesting things he has read. He may 
refer to pictures, use the maps to locate places, or 
use anything by which the pupils may visualize. 
Each pupil has an opportunity to add to the dis- 
cussion; Often the children hear old materials 
discussed from a new viewpoint. 

—Morriss School, New Jersey. 


HALLOWE’EN 

Hallo we’en—this name was given to the night 
of October 31 as the eve of All Saints or All 
Hallows Day. Of all nights in the year this is 
the one upon which supernatural influences most 
prevail. The spirits of the dead wander abroad, 
together with witches, mischief- 
making elves, and in some cases have temporary 
power to leave their bodies and join the ghostly 
Hence it is the night of all nights for 


devils and 


crew. 
divinations. 
Hallowe’en 
Hallowe’en night is a night for fun, 
Make believe ghosts come out one by one, 
And with Jack-o’-lanterns go silently by, 
And nobody minds, and girls don’t cry, 
For it’s all in fun and witches are seen 
On brooms and black cats on Hallowe’en 
Are all the fashion, and games are played, 
And there are cakes and lemonade, 
And fruit and nuts, often much more; 
And that’s the end of October for 
The very next day, November is here, 
With Thanksgiving to come and the 
end of the year. 
—ANNETTE WYNNE. 








If You’ve Never 
If you’ve never seen an old witch 
Riding through the sky— 
Or never felt big bats’ wings 
Flapping as they fly— 
If you’ve never touched a white thing 
Gliding through the air 
And knew it was a ghost because 
You got a dreadful scare— 
If you’ve never heard the night owls 
Crying, “Whoo-whoo-whoo” 
And never jumped at pumpkin eyes 
Gleaming out at you— 
If all of these exciting things 
You’ve never heard nor seen, 
Why then—you’ve missed a lot of fun 
Because that’s—Hallowe’en ! 

—ELsieE FOWLER. 


HALLOWE’EN PARTY 
Invitation—Witches, ghosts and other spirits 
of darkness will gather at for a 
Carnival, Wednesday October 31, at 7:30 o’clock. 
Come prepared to learn your fate. 
Decorate the room as grotesquely 
Use apples, cucumbers, squashes, 





Costumes. 
as possible. 





pumpkins, etc. Cut openings for eyes; nose and 
mouth ; place a lighted candle within. Place these 
in every available space. A skull and cross- 
bones placed in a conspicuous position would be 
appropriate. There should be no lights except 
from the jack-o’-lanterns. Autumn leaves, 
branches, apples, tomatoes and corn should play 
an important part in the decorations. Black and 
yellow crepe paper is appropriate and inexpen- 
sive. 
Games 
Perplexing Hunt.—In this game the seeker for 

a prize is guided from place to place by doggerels. 
He is started on the hunt with this rhythm: 

Perhaps you'll find it in the air; 

If not, look beneath your chair. 
3eneath his chair he finds the following: 

No, you'll not find it here; 

Search the clock, you'll have no fear. 
Under the clock he finds: 

You’ll have to try once more; 

Look behind the kitchen door. 
Tied to the door knob he discovers: 

If it’s not out in the stable 
Seek beneath the kitchen table. 
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PUMPKINS, WITCHES 
BLACK CATS AND 
WITCHES HATS CAN 
BE USED FOR 
HALLOWEEN DECO- 
RATIONS OR WITH 
DOUBLED PAPER MAKE 


INVITATION CARDS. 




















MB. MILLAR 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


Under the kitchen table he finds a note which 
reads: 
If your quest remains uncertain 
You will find it ’neath a curtain. 
The quest may end here, or additional doggerels 
may continue the quest. 
—F, Fow er. 

A Raisin Race.—In middle of a string a yard 
jong is strung a raisin. Two persons each take 
an end of the string in mouth; whoever by chew- 
ing string reaches raisin first will be first to be 
wed. 

Nuts to Crack.—Pass pencil and paper to each 
guest with the following written upon it: 

1. A dairy product. 

. A vegetable. 

. Acountry. 

. A girl’s name. 

. A structure. 

. A name often applied to one of our presi- 
dents. 

. Every ocean has one. 

. That which often holds a treasure. 

. The names of two boys. 

. A letter of the alphabet and an article of 
tin. 

The above describes ten different kinds of nuts 
the names of which they are to guess. 

The nuts described are: 

. butternut 
peanut 

. Brazil nut 
hazel nut 
walnut 

. hickory nut 
. beech nut 

. chestnut 

. filbert 

10. pecan. 

Lover's Test.—A boy and a girl each place a 
chestnut to roast in the fire, side by side. If one 
hiss and steam it indicates a fretful temper 
to owner of chestnut; if both chestnuts equally 
misbehave it augurs strife. If one or both pop 
away it means separation; but, if both burn 
tranquilly side by side, a long life of undis- 
turbed happiness will be the lot of the owners. 


CONAMNAWHNH HE 


There are many enjoyable games of apples too 
well known to be mentioned here. 
Games are a great asset to a school program. 


A SUCCESSFUL VENTURE 


Not only did attendance at the ninth session 
of the Institute of Public Affairs, held at the 
University of Virginia June 30-July 13, exceed 
that of any previous session but more topics 
were considered and interest in them seemed 
keener than ever before in the history of this 
novel and most successful venture in public edu- 
There were 1,004 registered members at 
the twelve Round Tables. Attendance at some 
of the evening sessions was more than 6,000. 
Thirty-three states and eight foreign countries 
were represented. 

Some of the high lights of the conference were 
the Round Table discussions on the Constitution 
and the New Deal, the debate between Hugh 
Johnson and Ex-Senator James W. Wadsworth 
and the address in defense of the New Deal by 
Senator Alben W. Barkley. 

The Round Table on Education concerned 
with contemporary educational issues had the 
largest attendance of any Round Table in the life 
of the Institute. There were three sessions 
on Adult Education, one on Educational Develop- 
ments in Europe, and another on Contemporary 
Issues in American Education. Outstanding dis- 
cussions were those on Adult Interests and 
Abilities by Dr. Harry M. Johnson, Professor of 
Psychology in American University, Art in the 
South by Miss Leila Mechlin of Washington, 
D. C., Methods in Adult Education by Dr. Scott 
M. Buchanan, Professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Educational Developments in 
Europe by Dr. I. L. Kandel, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, and Educational 
Issues in the United States by Dr. George S. 
Counts, Education, Columbia 
University. 

Mimeographed the 
of most of the speakers at the Round Tables and 


cation. 


Professor of 


reports of discussions 
evening sessions are available without cost to 
readers of the JouRNAL if they will send their re- 
quests to the Extension Division, University, 
Virginia. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF RURAL EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 
F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


HE purpose of this paper is to give the 

results of a limited survey of 148 rural 

schools, 93 of which are in the open coun- 
try and 48 in villages ranging from 100 to 1,000 
in population. As these schools distribute pretty 
well over the State the findings may be consid- 
ered to represent fairly well conditions through- 
out the State so far as rural and village educa- 
The data used were collected 
from teachers who taught these schools last year 
and who are now attending the State Teachers 
College at 


tion is concerned. 


Radford. 


Statistics of 93 Rural Schools 
Average term in days......................-.--.--+- Oe eet tee 162.20 
$497.20 
$ 61.38 


Average salary for the term 
Average monthly salary for the term 
Average monthly salary for the year 
Average salary for next year (62 reported)............ $518.00 
Average age in years.............. 

Average experience in sessions........ 

enrolment 

daily attendance 

Average cost for board and lodging 

Only 47 out of the 93 teachers had private rooms in their 


Average 
Average 


boarding places. 

Half of the teachers boarded at home. 

60 of the 93 schools had libraries. 

86 of the 93 teachers expect to continue teaching. 

One of the 93 attended the annual convention of the State 
Association in Richmond. 

52 of the 93 used the revised Course of Study last year. 

All express a purpose to use it next session. 

Only 30 of the 93 had a globe of the earth in teaching 
geography. 

Half hold Normal Professional Certificates. 


Statistics for 55 Village Schools 
Averame ternd in Gaps eke ee ke 167.30 
Average salary for the session......................-.-.--.-0 $592.85 
Average salary for next session 
Average monthly salary for next session 
ee .=.... 
Average experience in sessions................---.-..----- 
Average 
Average daily attendance 
37 of the 55 have Normal Professional Certificates. 
44 of the 55 teach the same school next session. 


Average 


enrolment 


40 of the 55 are single. 

Most village teachers are home teachers. 

Only 5 of the 55 attended the annual’ convention of the 
State Association in Richmond. 

Most village schools have libraries. 


For the sake of comparison, I am giving below 
some statistics gathered from the report of the 
State Superintendent for 1934. They have ref- 
erence to rural schools mainly and serve as a 
kind of check on the results of the survey. 

State Statistics for 1934 
Total number of school buildings.......... 
Total number one-teacher schools... 
Total number two-teacher schools 
Total number three-teacher schools.. 
Estimated number pupils in one-teacher schools, 
white and colored .....107,000 
Estimated number pupils in two-teacher schools, 


5,135 
2,675 
1,013 


white and colored........................ 21,000 
Estimated number pupils in three-teacher schools, 
white and colored............ eee ; 30,000 
Total in the three types................. 218,000 
Per cent county pupils in three types.......... 50 


Per capita cost of education on enrolment for the 


Per capita cost of instruction in county elementary 


schools .....$ 13.00 


Average annual salary all county elementary 

teachers, white J ....$549.00 
Per cent of attendance, white...................... doniaivids 89 
Number of consolidated schools............. 880 


Village schools have some merits over the 
open country school. They run five days longer, 
pay about $100 more in salary, and offer more 
certainty in tenure of position. Nearly all the 
55 village teachers reported assignments for next 
session with an increase in salary and 44 of the 
55 teach the same grade they taught last session. 
According to the report above most village 
teachers are home teachers. They board at 
home and are identified with the community in 
interest. This practice, of course, has some dis- 
advantages as well as advantages. The worst dis- 
advantage is the tendency toward hume breeding. 
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Village schools have better buildings, better 
equipment, better supervision, more specializa- 
tion, and smaller classes. 

The rural teacher was paid last session 
$497.20, $463 of which was paid by the State. 
This shows that the county is doing very little 
to raise the rural teacher’s salary. We are not 
surprised that well prepared teachers seek vil- 
lage and city positions. The $463 should not 
represent more than two-thirds of the salary. 
If the counties should pay one-third, the salary 
of rural teachers would be about $700 rather 
than $497. Counting seven hours for a teaching 
day, this salary amounts to 44¢ an hour. 

Forty-four cents an hour is subsistence wage 
for professional service. Common labor makes 
no preparation for service, is not required to 
meet certain social standards for living, and yet 
receives as much for its services as the teacher. 

Now, the teacher’s work is a highly technical 
service of a professional type calling for at least 
six years of education and training beyond the 
elementary grades. Not only that, she has to 
continue to grow, to study, and to become more 
and more efficient. If doesn’t she is 
dropped. Today a teacher never finishes her 
education ; she has to go to school now and then 
all her life. She has to learn the revised course 
of study, new methods, new philosophies, such 
as, the activity unit, the subject unit, the project, 
the problem method, the contract method, and a 
host of other methods; and yet she is paid 44¢ 
an hour for this highly technical professional 
service. The teacher’s wage is a subsistence 
wage on the level of wage of relief work. So- 
ciety isn’t fair to one of its most important 
groups. It is receiving professional service of 
the most important type for a mere pittance. 
We do not believe any reasonable man can dis- 
agree with this position. 

Our teachers are no longer young and inex- 
perienced. This group averages 32 years of age, 
has had 10 years of experience and six years of 
training, is in the prime of life—young, attrac- 
tive, ambitious, efficient, and each of this group 
is training 39 boys and girls to become good 
American citizens for 44¢ an hour. When you 
divide her salary into 12 months, she receives 
just 34¢ an hour for her service. 

The average rural teacher trains 39 pupils 162 
days for $497.20. This is $3.07 per day. Divide 


she 

















this by 39, her average enrolment, and we find 
that society pays about 8¢ per day for instruc- 
tion in rural schools. According to a little 
bulletin entitled “Schools and Taxes” published 
by the N. E.A., the nation, or society, pays 35¢ 
per pupil for one day’s instruction. This is the 
national average of cost for instruction in all 
kinds of schools. The total cost of education is 
just 57¢ a day per child. According to these 
figures Virginia falls ridiculously far below na- 
tional expenditure for education. 

Last summer in a similar survey we found the 
average term 161 days, this year the average 
term is 162 days. The average salary of rural 
teachers was $492. These figures show a growth 
in length of term and in teacher’s average salary. 

Last year, very few teachers attempted to use 
the revised course of study but in this survey 
all teachers express their purpose to use it the 
coming session, Curriculum classes have been 
overflowing in the Radford State Teachers Col- 
lege, as well as in other institutions of learning. 
Rural teachers are putting forth an earnest ef- 
fort to prepare themselves to use the new course 
of study effectively. 

The results of this survey show clearly that 
the teaching position is becoming more certain, 
more fixed. Teachers do not lose their positions 
any longer on the mere whim of some individual. 
Sixty-seven per cent of this group of rural 
teachers return to the same community in which 
they taught last year. Eighty per cent of the 
village teachers go back to their same positions. 
This is as it should be. 

Every teacher, whether she lives at home or 
boards, needs a room that she can call her own. 
According to reports, only half of the 93 rural 
teachers have such a room. Every teacher needs 
a study, a room in which she can be to herself, 
lounge, read and study. She needs such a room 
for her books, papers, magazines, and materials. 
Such a room is an absolute necessity if the 
teacher is to do her best work and is to enjoy life 
while she teaches. It ought to be orderly, com- 
fortable, and beautiful. The chief business of 
the teacher is reading and mastering books, plan- 
ning her work, collecting and evaluating mate- 
rials and subject matter, organizing them, and 
thinking through her units and plans. Such 
activities should be the chief joy of the teacher. 
To this end a private study is indispensable. 














Here is a fact that deserves careful con- 
sideration. Only one of the 93 rural teachers 
attended the annual convention in Richmond last 
November. This indicates that our annual meet- 
ing is becoming a meeting of educational leaders 
instead of a meeting of teachers. It ought to be 
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of both. To make it such a meeting school 
officials should put forth the greatest possible 
effort to have as many teachers present as pos- 
sible. A large attendance from any county 
should be made a distinction for that county. 





FULL program of music will be rendered 
at the first general session of the annual 
convention of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation in Richmond Thanksgiving week at the 
City Auditorium, Wednesday, November 27, at 
8:00 P. M. 


A 


This program is under the general auspices of 
the Music Section of the Association. 


Only high school pupils will participate. The 


chorus will be limited to 500, the band to 125, and 
the orchestra to 103 members. 
to the director of each group. 

A. J. Lancaster, of Portsmouth, president of the 
Music Section and general chairman, and Mrs. 
S. C. Swann, of Richmond, local chairman, will be 
glad to supply general information. 


For details, write 






THE ORCHESTRA, ERNEST KING, Jr., Director 
Maury High School, Norfolk 


1. Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis’—Christoph 
W. Gluck. Carl Fischer, Inc.—T-1921. Small 


Orchestra, $1.35. 


2. Turkish March from “Ruins of Athens”— 
L. van Beethoven. Carl Fischer, Inc.—T-216. 
Small Orchestra, $1.35. 


3. Minuet from “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik”— 
W. A. Mozart. Carl Fischer, Inc.—P. O. 39. 
Small Orchestra, $1.05. 


4. Country Gardens. Percy Grainger. 
G. Schirmer. Galaxy No. 269. Small Orches- 
tra, $1.25. 


Carl Fischer, Cooper Square, New York, N. Y., can 
supply all the orchestra numbers. 

Each applicant for seat in orchestra should bring his 
own music and music stand properly labeled for identifi- 
cation. 


Important Information for Music Teachers 
SELECTIONS FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 







The names of all applicants for the orchestra should be 
in the hands of the director not later than October 31. 
Supervisors will be advised on November 15 of the exact 
desks and chairs designated their students. 


Tue Bann, W. T. SINncLatr, Director 
School Administration Building, Richmond 


1. No. 62. Progressive Band Edition. La Danse 
des Sorciéres. F. H. Losey. 


~) 


Entrance and March of the Peers. 
Arr. by Mayhew Lake. 


3. March, Philo Senate. Hall. 


No. 320. 
By Sullivan. 


4. March, Stars and Stripes. Sousa. 


All music can be purchased from Carl Fischer, Cooper 
Square, New York City. 





THE CHORUS, CHARLES TROXELL, Director 
School Administration Building, Richmond 


1. “Break Forth, O Beauteous, Heavenly Light,” 
by Bach (four-part). No. 1019, price $.07. 
C. C. Birchard, Publisher, Boston. 


2. “My Lovely Celia,” by Monro, arr. by Luvaas 
(four-part). No. 917, price $.12. C. C. Birch- 
ard, Publisher. 


3. “An Old Violin” (women’s three-part chorus), 
by Howard Fisher. No. 1468, price $.15. 
soosey Co., Publisher, New York. 


4. “Madam, I Have Come A-courting” (Ken- 
tucky Mountain Song), by Lewis Henry 
Horton (four-part). No. 80, price $.12. 


Raymond A. Hoffman Co., Chicago. 


5. “March On” from “Aida” by Verdi (unison). 
In Twice 55 Plus Community Songs, C. C. 
Birchard, Publisher. 
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Henrico County and the Revised Courses of Study 


ELIZA KELLY STICKLEY, Henrico County 


HEN the Revised Courses of Study for 

WV Virginia schools were given out to the 117 

Henrico elementary grade teachers last 
session there was great rejoicing, for, for three 
years, they had looked forward to that day. 

During the first period of study, the Henrico 
county teachers met in school groups or, where 
schools were small, in combined school groups. 
During this period, Part I of the Revised Courses 
of Study was discussed. To begin with, teachers 
realized that it was absolutely necessary for each 
to have an understanding of the viewpoint of the 
different committees as well as an appreciation of 
the philosophy of education upon which it was all 
based. The teachers worked for real “conviction,” 
knowing that once this came and they really were 
convinced that children do learn by doing and ex- 
periencing, then they would feel it was their re- 
sponsibility to set up for and with the children 
opportunity for learning by doing. Without the 
“conviction” the work would never be purposeful. 
The aims, organization, planning, evaluation, etc. 
were discussed during this period. 

During the second period of study, the teachers 
met in grade groups and held informal discussions 
of Parts II and III of the Revised Courses of 
Study. They discussed scope, the possibilities of 
the suggested activities and subject matter ma- 
terials given. In their discussions they tried to 
keep in mind the needs and possibilities of their 
local teaching and learning situations in relation 
to the aims of education as set up. They considered 
the library material on hand and carefully pre- 
pared their new order lists. The Henrico schools 
this session have been furnished thirty-seven 
$40.00 library units, eight sets of Compton’s 
Encyclopedia, one New International Encyclo- 
pedia and several sets of readers. In each elemen- 
tary school one elementary guide teacher is desig- 
nated as librarian. This group of librarians formed 
a county library counci) which meets occasionally 
to consider possibilities of local school libraries. 
Each elementary library has been, or is being, 
classified by Dewey Decimal System and library 


situations are beginning to be set up as suggested 
in the Revised Courses of Study. 

The third period of study is now in progress. 
School groups are discussing possibilities for the 
organization of work for the coming school year. 
Teachers feel that if they are well prepared before 
beginning another year they can, through a better 
integrated program, produce more effective results 
in terms of child growth. They are discussing 
purposeful planning. They are considering avail- 
able environmental, reference and subject matter 
materials through which they think proper 
growth will come. Evaluation is a topic of much 
concern at present. 

Much purposeful activity work has been in prog- 
ress within the classroom during the year. Many 
units of work have been developed or are in the 
process of development. The teachers of Henrico, 
having been carefully directed in their participa- 
tion in the three-year-program leading up to the 
initiation of the Revised Courses of Study, have 
an appreciative understanding of the needs and de- 
mands of the present-day school. During these 
four years much experimentation has taken place. 
At least a dozen teachers are now taking exten- 
sion classes in curriculum development. En- 
couragement and direction of leisure time activity 
work in form of individual hobbies is being car- 
ried out through the Junior Leagues. A Henrico 
County Junior League Council, composed of the 
Junior League teacher sponsor from each school, 
meets together at intervals, plans and provides op- 
portunities for development of this program. A 
committee of nine classroom teachers is working 
out a revised pupil report card for the Henrico 
schools. 

The above would amount to little if results did 
not show in the growth and development of the 
Henrico children. The Henrico teachers feel that 
they, day by day, through their study and experi- 
mentation, are providing children better balanced 
educative experiences and that the children, be- 
cause of this, will be better able to meet life’s 
many situations. 
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Economic and Social Security for Rural Children 
W. E. GARNETT, V. P. 1., Blacksburg 


the most important concern of any society. 

Nearly two-thirds of Virginia’s child pop- 
ulation live in rural districts, hence conditions 
affecting rural child welfare are questions of su- 
preme importance to the State. The composition 
of the child population of the State is shown in 
some detail in Table 1. 


fe conditions affecting its child life are 


Income of Rural People Too Low 

If a family is to provide its children with good 
home surroundings and give them economic se- 
curity, a fair income is essential. The majority 
of Virginia rural families do not have such an 
income. For instance, 41 per cent of Virginia 
farm operators made a gross income of less than 
$600 in 1929; 10.2 per cent less than $250; and 





TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION OF CHILD POPULATION OF VIRGINIA—AGES 1 TO 20 








White Negro Total 





Number 


Per Ct. 


Number 


Per Ct. 


Number 


Per Ct. 





206 , 260 
423,860 
630,120 


32.7 
67.3 
100.0 


79,972 
178,126 
258 ,098 


31.0 
69.0 
100.0 


286,232 
601 , 986 
888,218 


32.2 
67.8 
100.0 





Village*... . 
Country*.. 
Total rural 


331,205 
92,655 
42,065 
50,590 

423,860 


144,029 
34,097 
15,480 
18,617 

178,126 


475 , 234 
126,752 
57,545 
69 , 207 
601 , 986 


78.9 
21.1 
9.5 
11.5 
100.0 





Marginal—rural* 


225 ,000 


150,000 


375 ,000 


100.0 























*Estimated. 

Economic and social security for children in- 
volves many things, among the most basic of 
which we may list: Being well born, good home 
surroundings, proper parental care, health pro- 
tection, educational opportunities, freedom from 
excessive premature labor and a chance to play; 
and when mature opportunity for productive em- 
ployment. To this list should be added many 
questions related to various types of handicapped, 
dependent and delinquent groups. Many thou- 
sands rural children are included in such groups 
and the questions involved are of the greatest 
concern to those interested in child welfare. This 
phase of the subject, however, has been so well 
treated in the recent child welfare bulletin of 
Professors Beard and Wailed of Sweet Briar 
College that it will not be discussed in this paper. 
In fact, there is time to develop only one or two 
of the other points listed. 


only 9.3 per cent more than $2,500. Farm in- 
comes have been much less than these figures for 
the last five years. The income of 46,000 farm 
laborers is even less than that of the low income 
tarmers. A recent study of real estate and per- 
sonal property tax assessment rolls in 12 com- 
munities of 11 counties covering 2,907 white 
families showed 37.3 per cent as not even listed 
on the tax rolls; 23.4 per cent with a tax assess- 
ment of $2.50 or less; 7.3 per cent with an as- 
sessment of $2.51 to $5.00; 19.8 per cent an as- 
sessment of $5.01 to $25.00; and only 12.2 per 
cent with an assessment of over $25.00. 

From these figures it will be seen that many 
Virginia rural families own relatively little prop- 
erty and that their income as a rule is too small 
to insure the economic and social security of their 
children. This is especially true of the more 
marginal group (small farmers, tenants, and 
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hired laborers) who constitute more than half 
of the total. Sample area studies indicate that 
only about one-tenth of the rural families have 
life insurance. This situation adds still further 
to insecurity in times of stress. 

The income of rural families cannot help being 
low as long as the price differential between what 
the farmer has to sell and what he has to buy 
is so great that for the past 15 years it has 
amounted to his contributing something like one 
dollar out of each six of his earnings to other 
groups, and for a part of this period more than 
double this proportion. Even with the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Program of the past two years 
his prices have not yet reached parity. While it 
is true agricultural prices have materially ad- 
vanced, the prices of other commodities have 
gone up even more. Furthermore, there has been 
greater restriction in other lines of production 
than in agriculture. If we want economic and 
social security for rural children we will not join 
with the enemies of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Program until something better is devised to take 
its place. The farm owner has to have fair 
prices before he can pay decent wages to his 


labor, and until farm labor gets better wages 
there can be little economic or social security for 
the children of this great element of our popula- 


tion. This whole situation also brings up the 
question as to whether agricultural workers, espe- 
cially agricultural labor, should not be given more 
consideration in the pending social security bills, 
from the provision of which this group is now 
largely omitted. 


Inadequate Education Among Rural Youth 

-Great progress has been made in recent years in 
the improvement of educational facilities in rural 
districts. However, as yet the proportion of rural 
youth enroled in high school is less than half of 
that of their urban cousins. A recent analysis of 
the history of one class of a small town high 
school serving an extended rural district showed 
one in 67 of the rural youth enroled in school in 
the area 11 years previously as graduating as 
compared to one in nine from the town. 

Less than one rural youth in 10 of club age 
is enroled in a 4-H club while only one farm 
boy in six and one rural girl in 10 of the high 
school vocational agriculture and domestic sci- 
enge age are enroled in these types of work. 


Such figures bear out the statement that the ma- 
jority of rural youth is not getting adequate 
training. Under present social conditions, eco- 
nomic and social security is hazardous at best but 
without adequate training it is still more haz- 
ardous. 

In this connection attention should be called 
to another angle of the rural educational situation 
now generally neglected, namely, the fact that 
practically no vocational training is being pro- 
vided for the thousands of rural youth who are 
not needed in agriculture and are not going to 
college. It is not generally known that over 
30,000 fewer people were engaged in agricultural 
work in Virginia in 1930 than in 1920, yet, but 
for the 1930 drought, the agricultural output 
would have been greater. The outlook is that in 
the future many rural youth must seek employ- 
ment at something else than farming. For this 
other work they need more training. 


Productive Employment Necessary 

During the period from 1920 to 1930 there 
were approximately three times as many young 
people in Virginia reaching maturity each year 
as there were new openings for them in the 
State. More than two-thirds of these young 
people were from the country. Since 1930, the 
proportion has been even larger and the outlook 
along this line for the immediate future is none 
too bright. A large percentage of these youth 
comes from the more marginal families. Must 
we look forward, as a result of the conditions 
with which we are now confronted in this field, 
to an increasingly large peasant population in the 
State? If this is the case and such groups con- 
tinue to multiply at a disproportionate rate, will 
not the average of ability of the whole popula- 
tion decline? In this connection some figures re- 
cently collected in a local study are of interest. 
A check of 159 complete (the wife above 45 
years of age) low-standard families and 102 with 
superior living standards showed an average of 
6.4 children per family in the former group as 
compared to 1.9 per family in the latter. In this 
same study it was found that 21.6 per cent of 
501 women married at 16 or below and 38.3 per 
cent between 17 and 20. 

It was also found on checking the careers of 
577 people reared in this community and going 
elsewhere to live within the last 50 years that 
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MISS AGNES SAMUELSON 


Miss Samuelson, the newly elected president of the 
National Education Association, has a remarkable 
record in educational work. She is at present the State 
superintendent of schools of Iowa, having been recently 
elected for the third time without opposition. She is a 
graduate of the Shenandoah Normal College at Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, and received her Master’s degree from the 
University of Iowa. She is prominent among the lead- 
ers in the Business and Professional Woman’s Club and 
is author of a number of educational monographs. 


Recently she issued a statement to the schools of the 
nation, in part as follows: 


“Now as the children turn from green pastures to 
school books they look expectantly at their new teachers. 
You will not disappoint them. These pupils come to you 
bringing their exuberance, curiosity, creativeness, initia- 
tive, dependence, power to grow, desire to learn, person- 
ality, and unbounded faith in you. They must succeed. 
There is no better slogan for the year’s work than that. 
You come to them bringing your best in skill, effort, per- 
sonality, devotion, and willingness to live in their achieve- 
ments. You will lose yourself in the great work of teach- 
ing in order that they may find themselves.” 

Miss Samuelson has been engaged to speak on one of 
the general programs at the annual convention of the 
Virginia Education Association Thanksgiving week. 








they had scattered to 36 other states and five 
foreign countries, besides 30 other Virginia coun- 
ties. Such figures raise a question as to whether 
our surplus Virginia population can find favor- 
able openings elsewhere as in the past. They also 
emphasize how conditions of economic and social 
security for the children of a single community 
area are questions of general state and national 
concern, 

The various types of data presented in this 
paper raise a number of far-reaching questions 
related to the economic and social security of 
rural children which challenge discussion, ques- 
tions, for instance, such as: 


1.Can rural children have economic security 
until their parents have more income? 


2. How can the income of rural families be 
increased ?—The incomes of larger land owners? 
Of the more marginal groups? Does the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Program promise a satis- 
factory answer? 

3. Does the rural readjustment program give 
promise of an adequate solution of the problem 
of the marginal groups, or do the long-established 


social agencies need to be concerning themselves 
more effectively with the problems of such groups? 

4. Is not more insurance one of the great needs 
for promoting greater security on the part of the 


more marginal families? Can they have insur- 
ance without greater saving ability ? 

5. Can there be either economic or social se- 
curity for children or the proper care and train- 
ing when a high decree of ignorance prevails 
among parents? 

6. Are we putting forth as vigorous efforts as 
desirable to have the young people who are go- 
ing to stay in the country properly trained for 
rural life, or those who should or must seek em- 
ployment elsewhere more adequately trained for 
some other type of work? 

7. Is early marriage a question which should 
be having more attention? 

8. Since there is such widespread migration 
from local communities, should not state and 
federal governments bear more of the cost of 
local services? 

9. Can rural communities expect to continue to 
ship their surplus population to other areas? If 
not, what course are they to pursue? 
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Effecting a Reasonable Consolidation of Rural Schools in 
The King George —Stafford School Division 


T. BENTON GAYLE, Superintendent 


solidate their public schools are King 
George and Stafford. These counties situ- 
ated at the head of that narrow strip of land 
lying between the Potomac and the Rappahannock 
Rivers, known as The Northern Neck of Vir- 
ginia, are inhabited by 
one of the purest 
strains of Anglo-Saxon 
heritage to be found in 
America and therefore 
a conservative and 
careful people. New 
ideas in education and 
religion, agriculture 
and industry were not 
embraced with the 
enthusiasm shown in 
some sections. 
Fifty-five years after 
the establishment of 
the public school sys- 
tem in Virginia in 1870 
these counties had not 
yet an accredited high 
school. A modern 
building had been 
erected at King George 
Courthouse under the 
able leadership of Miss 
Mary Harwood, super- 
intendent of schools, 
with the backing of a 
progressive school board composed of Chairman 
H. Potts, Dr. Joseph H. Lowe and George C. 
Grymes. These leaders, against the violent op- 
position of many citizens and a former superin- 
tendent of schools, had erected a well-planned 
modern school building but were unable to bring 
about the proper consolidation with the limited 
funds available and had only six teachers and a 
little more than 125 pupils in the school. In 
Stafford County no attempt had been made 
toward the consolidation of schools and in 1925 
the largest school in the county had a total en- 
rolment of 58 pupils with four teachers. 


She of the last counties in Virginia to con- 


T. BENTON GAYLE 


In 1925 and 1926, an Educational Survey of 
both King George and Stafford counties was 
made at the request of the local school authorities 
under the supervision of the State Department 
of Education. These school surveys were made 
by a committee including such able educators as 
Dean Hoke of the 
College of William and 
Mary, Superintendent 
James Hurst of Nor- 
folk County, George B. 
Zehmer of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and 
Dr. Morgan L. Combs, 
now president of the 
Fredericksburg State 
Teachers College. Fol- 
lowing the completion 
of the county surveys 
and the adoption of the 
recommendations _ by 
the local school boards, 
careful plans were out- 
lined for a reasonable 
consolidation of the 
schools in these two 
counties. 

The term “reasona- 
ble consolidation” is 
used in this article be- 
cause that word best 
explains what has been 
accomplished. Nothing 
drastic or sudden was contemplated. The mem- 
bers of the two school boards realized that a pro- 
gram of education for the citizens of the two 
counties must precede the actual act of consoli- 
dation, and, through the school leagues, parents 
organizations and the local newspaper, this pro- 
gram was systematically explained and every 
effort made to get the citizens of the division 
acquainted with the issues involved and with the 
advantages to be obtained and as a result a ma- 
jority of the best people were soon intelligently 
aligned with the school officials. Mass meetings 
were held where four or five hundred citizens 











voted for the necessary tax increases with over- 
whelming majorities. Support of the schools be- 
came campaign issues in the election of members 
of boards of supervisors. In ten years much has 
been accomplished. 

In King George County the number of school 
buildings has been reduced from 28 to 15. During 
the same period the enrolment in the public 
schools has increased more than 20 per cerit and 
the percentage of attendance has increased from 
78 to 92, but the consolidation has been reason- 
in that all one-teacher schools were not 
closed. Those in isolated or strategic positions 
were retained. Today there are yet 10 one-teacher 
schools in the county and in these the first three 
or four grades are taught, the upper grades being 
transported to the central school. These one- 
teacher schools are serving the community in 
which they are located in no small way. The 
people still have their social center. The small 
children are close to their parents who enjoy a 
greater feeling of security. The county, too, is 
served by this “reasonable consolidation” in lower 
transportation costs. These small schools have 
groups averaging 25 pupils with a teacher who is 
just as well trained and as well paid as those in 
the largest schools of the county. We try to give 
these one-teacher schools good equipment and, 
thanks to the 1933-34 C. W. A., the buildings are 
well 


able 


repair, 
attractively 


in good 
painted, 
landscaped and we feel 
that they should be con- 
tinued for many, many 
years to come. 

The and girls 
when they reach the 
fourth or fifth grade go 
with their older brothers 
and sisters to the King 
George High School 
where a full four-year 
high course is 
offered. Here they have 
the advantage of courses 


boys 


school 


in home economics, in 
vocational agriculture 
and in commercial edu- 
cation. At King George 
we now have 450 pupils 
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enroled with over 150 in the high school depart- 
ment. A good central rural school was brought 
about through the co-operation of county officials 
and citizens and they so thoroughly believe in 
their schools that, in a recent special school elec- 
tion called by the Judge to allow the people an 
expression of their views when the board of su- 
pervisors cut the school funds 10 per cent, the 
people of the entire county voted 2 to | in favor 
of retaining the same tax rate in order that the 
schools might be maintained properly. 

In Stafford County the “reasonable consolida- 
tion” of the schools has resulted in closing 25 of 
the 43 schools open in 1925. The 18 schools now 
operated include two accredited high schools, one 
at Stafford Courthouse with an enrolment of over 
450 and the Falmouth High School where an 
equal number is centered. In addition to these 
good rural high schools there are one four- 
teacher, two three-teacher, three two-teacher and 
ten one-teacher schools. The 
Stafford County has been about the same as in 
King George and as in many other counties of the 
State. When the 43 separate schools were con- 
solidated into 18 over a period of ten years the 
total enrolment increased, in spite of a slight loss 
in census figures, almost 35 per cent and the per- 
centage of attendance from 82 to 86—plenty of 
room for improvement yet but headed definitely 


experience in 





King George High School 
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in the right direction. The only answer to this 
remarkable increase in enrolment lies in the fact 
that the schools have been made more attractive 
and more accessible to the young people of the 
division in spite of a reduction in the number 
of schools. As in King George County, the ten 
one-teacher schools remaining in Stafford are 
located in communities where they serve a real 
reed by continuing the interest of the community 
in their local school where the first three or four 
grades are taught and by the child’s being “school 
broken” before being transported long distances 
on bus to the central school. Here, too, we find 
a teacher with the same training and receiving the 
same Salary as an equally trained and experienced 
teacher in the larger schools. 

In the three central high schools in the divi- 
sion vocational agriculture, home economics and 
commercial education, in addition to the usual 
high school offering, are available to all students. 
The graduates of these schools are to be in im- 
portant positions in many places and those who 
remain on the farm or in the home have practical 
knowledge of the tools necessary for a more 
pleasant and profitable life. 

Elementary supervision of both white and col- 
ored elementary schools is given. The first white 
supervisor was Mrs. Mabel Altstetter who served 


the division for two terms followed by Miss Anne 
E. Moncure who begins her second term this 
month. As a result of elementary supervision 
considerable improvement has been made in read- 
ing ability. The division was covered thoroughly 
in a program of standard achievement and objec- 
tive tests and found to be several points below 
the “National Norm” in reading the first year 
supervision was offered in elementary schools. 
By attention to this condition, correction of bad 
reading habits, improvement to the school li- 
braries and by use of a system whereby the su- 
pervisor kept a number of supplementary reader 
groups constantly circulating from school to 
school, this division is now several points above 
the “National Norm” in reading. Through the 
use of this circulating library children in the first 
three or four grades who were reading the re- 
quired three or four readers now average 14 
readers a year and some as high as 20 in individ- 
ual cases. The cost to the parent is not as great 
as when each child purchased his own several 
readers. 

Teachers in the King George-Stafford division 
are keeping abreast of the changes taking place 
in education through group study in connection 
with the installation of the Revised Course of 
Study. For the past four years all teachers have 


Stafford High School 














met monthly for study and an attitude on the part 
of teachers has been developed which makes the 
adoption of the course easy and natural. A large 
number of our teachers have successfully tried 
out many of the suggestions contained in the 
Tentative Course of Study. One teacher with 20 
years of teaching experience recently stated in a 
teachers’ study group that she “had just learned 
and experienced her first real pleasure in teach- 
ing.” This teacher stated that she would not 
return to the old way of teaching under any cir- 
cumstances. A younger teacher who had taught 
in a one-teacher, a two-teacher and now a three- 
teacher school stated that she would be com- 
pletely lost were she forced to go back to her own 
methods of two years ago. 

While much remains to be done in the division 
to improve attendance, to build up a better atti- 
tude on the part of pupils and their parents, and 
while consolidation of the schools has not accom- 
plished all we claimed for it when it was still a 
dream, very few of ‘our citizens would wish to 
return to the schools of yesterday. 

‘An equal opportunity for all” and “equaliza- 
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Falmouth High School 





, 


tion of educational opportunities,” as far as the 
rural schools are concerned, cannot be considered 
as anything more than pleasant platitudes until 
Virginia can fix a minimum uniform salary for 
her rural teachers of not less than $720 for a 
nine months’ term. Each year the near-by city 
of Fredericksburg and the more wealthy counties 
north of us take a number of our best teachers 
who cannot be blamed for accepting the higher 
salaries offered. While great strides have been 
made in recent years in the educational oppor- 
tunities of rural boys and girls, counties such as 
King George and Stafford cannot hope to do in 
eight months what is accomplished in nine months 
elsewhere. We cannot expect our high school 
graduates with a total of 88 months in the public 
schools to compete successfully with graduates of 
school systems where 108 months have been spent 
before graduation from high school. The bare- 


foot country boy may have many virtues but it is 
a doubtful compliment when the State of Virginia 
expects him to accomplish in eight months of 
school what it takes his city cousin nine months 
to do. 








previous to the annual convention. 





Amendments to the Constitution 


Any member of the Virginia Education Association who would like to recommend 
changes in the constitution as published in the January, 1935, issue of the JoURNAL 
should send these recommendations to headquarters office in Richmond immediately 
so that they can be published in the November issue of the JoURNAL. The constitution 
requires that proposed amendments be published in the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Some Problems Connected with the Teaching of 
High School Chemistry 


F. W. WENZEL, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond 


HE science department of the Thomas 

Jefferson High School has enroled in its 

classes about nine hundred pupils, three 
hundred of whom, approximately, are taking 
chemistry. My teaching load usually consists of 
about one hundred and forty pupils distributed 
through five classes. For the sake of sequence 
this discussion has been divided into four parts, 
(1) the teacher, (2) the pupil, (3) subject mat- 
ter, and (4) the administration. 

First, considering the characteristics of a suc- 
cessful and competent teacher | believe that the 
most important factor is that the teacher know 
his subject. One of the first things which I be- 
came aware of during my first few months of 
teaching was that it is impossible to bluff the 
pupils, no matter how dull they may be, and 
that the best way to gain their respect is to 
show them that you know what you are talking 
about. In doing graduate work one learns a 


great deal in reference to his subject and later 
finds that it is of considerable value in the teach- 


ing profession. Sometimes one wonders how 
well the average high school chemistry teacher is 
equipped for his job and statistics seem to show 
that in a large number of cases there is possible 
considerable improvement. Following is an in- 
teresting quotation from Frank, “High school 
chemistry is usually taught by men, most of 
whom have at least an A. B. degree, but in most 
cases they have not specialized in chemistry. 
Less than 17% of these teachers have done one 
year of post graduate study. While nearly 50% 
of our chemistry teachers have majored in sci- 
ence, only about 20% have majored in chemistry. 
Only about 10% of the chemistry teachers teach 
chemistry only.” 

The next factor of importance to the teacher 
is knowing how to teach, that is, how to put the 
material across, and in this respect we come to 
a consideration of the value of all our educational 
courses which are given in the colleges. I can- 
not criticise or evaluate such courses due to the 
fact that I have not been exposed to a sufficient 
number of them to be able to pass judgment, but 


I cannot help but feel that one year of actual 
teaching experience will be of much more value 
than several years of study which is simply de- 
voted to the reading and discussion of teaching 
methods and procedures. In teaching as in other 
lines of endeavor one learns best by experience 
and also learns many things which cannot be se- 
cured from books. After all methods and pro- 
cedures of teaching are considered they are 
simply found to be different ways of doing the 
same thing, each having its individual advantages 
and disadvantages, 

A teacher, in order to be successful in high 
school. work, must also possess a certain amount 
of what is quite popular in this country and what 
is usually called personality. He must be able 
to make contacts with his pupils through chan- 
nels other than scientific. The pupils demand 
that he be versed in other things besides that 
which he is teaching. Fairness to all is absolutely 
necessary and a sense of humor is often very 
helpful. 

Considering the pupil, the teacher of high 
school chemistry must continue to keep in mind 
that it is the pupil’s first attempt at the subject 
and in most cases his last. In view of this fact 
it is absolutely necessary that the subject matter 
be kept as simple and as understandable as pos- 
sible. On starting to teach one of the greatest 
tasks is to realize that whereas a topic seems ex- 
tremely simple to you, on the other hand to one 
hearing it for the first time it might seem new, 
complicated, and very vague. 

One of the bad and unfortunate characteristics 
of the average high school pupil is that he has to 
be made to learn certain things. Initiative, in 
respect to learning, is in many cases lacking. 
After having done graduate work one does things 
because one desires and enjoys doing them and 
not because one has to do them, but such an atti- 
tude is not met with in the case of average high 
school students. 

Discipline in the high school will always be a 
problem, but after the junior year is reached I 
do not find it a major one. In connection with 
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this problem I find that it can be eliminated al- 
most entirely by making the subject interesting 
and keeping the pupils busy. 

The miscellaneous character of a group of high 
school chemistry students makes the selection of 
subject matter an immense task. As mentioned 
previously I feel that the subject matter covered 
should be kept simple, practical, and understand- 
able. Too much stress, in connection with sub- 
ject matter, is placed on the preparation of high 
school students for college work. Statistics show 
that only about 10-15% of high school stu- 
dents go to college, and the other 85-90% should 
be given more consideration than is done in most 
cases at the present time. 


In studying chemistry the high school student 
has his first opportunity for a bit of abstract sci- 
entific thought and various problems arise in this 
connection. The average student does not have 
a great deal of success with abstract ideas, and it 
is often most difficult for him to attach meanings 
to such things as atoms, molecules, and ions. To 
put such ideas across it is essential that the 
teacher proceed from the concrete to the abstract 
as much as is possible. A very interesting arti- 
cle appeared in a recent issue of the Journal of 
Chemical Education in connection with this mat- 
ter. Some educators advise making chemistry a 
senior subject in the high school rather than a 
junior subject due to the various abstract phases 
of the subject. 

In connection with laboratory work in the high 
school there are many problems to be met and 
solved, but I cannot say much in reference to 
them at the present time. I feel that the principal 
aim of the laboratory work should be to make 
the pupil understand what he does when he does 
it. I do not believe that double laboratory pe- 
riods are absolutely necessary in the case of high 
school chemistry but can see that they would 
have some advantages. 

Just a few words in reference to some matters 
which are connected with the administration end 
of high school teaching. With respect to extra 


curricula activities, I find that it is essential that 
any high school teacher have some but do not 
believe that he should be loaded down with ac- 
tivities outside of his teaching duties. Such ac- 
tivities can be developed into a kind of diversion 
and recreation and give good chance for student 
contact, but they require a considerable amount 
of ability and energy. I feel that a club, such as 
a chemistry club, should be directed by a teacher 
in the science department but I cannot see why a 
chemistry teacher should be required to do many 
of the other things which are often demanded of 
him. A person can and will only do so much, and 
if a teacher is loaded up with extra activities it 
simply means that he will take the time necessary 
for these activities away from the time which 
would otherwise be used in the teaching of his 
subject, which after all is what he is employed 
to do. 

Financial compensation in the teaching pro- 
fession is another weak point in our educational 
system. I believe that no person should be paid 
more than he is worth but in connection with 
teachers’ salaries I feel that in most cases their 
pay is below their value. Granted that most 
teachers secure enough salary to exist on, but is 
the average teacher’s salary due compensation 
for the money and time which he has invested in 
his education and preparation to teach? Is his 
salary sufficient to make it possible for him, as 
he is so often urged to do, to spend his vacation 
during the summer profitably and instructively 
in either travel or educational work? In most 
cases the answer is surely in the negative. 

Considering the teaching profession in a broad 
sense I feel that it is one which offers many pos- 
sibilities both from the standpoint of service and 
personal development. A teacher is in an atmos- 
phere in which it is easy to grow and expand, 
pleasantly, and teaching is surely more interest- 
ing than various other lines of employment. One 
is thrown and deals with living human beings 
and after all a human being is the most interest- 
ing and important chemical combination in the 
world. 


Feel 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1935 


The theme of the fifteenth annual American Educa- 
tion Week, November 11-17, 1935, is The School and 
Democracy. 

The significance of American Education Week is in- 
creasing each year. Over 4,000 communities actively 
observed this celebration in 1934 and more than 6,000,000 
people visited the schools. One of the goals this year 
is to bring 10,000,000 adult citizens into the schools. 

Monday, November 11—The School and the Citizen. 

This program should be in keeping with the spirit of 
Armistice Day. Dedicate this day to the citizen as an 
individual, with emphasis upon the personal traits of 
courage, loyalty, and concern for the great issues that 
our nation faces. 

Tuesday, November 12—The School and the State. 

Make the chief purpose of your program that of in- 
forming the public on the progress and the needs of the 
schools in your state. Compare the costs of education 
with those of the other functions of state government. 


Familiarize the people of your community with new 
school legislation sponsored by your state education 


association. Discuss needed tax revisions. Compare 
recent achievements of other states with your own. 

Wednesday, November 13—The School and the Nation. 

Familiarize the community with steps taken recently 
by the federal government to grant emergency financial 
aid to education. 

Thursday, November 14—The School and Social Change. 

Discuss education as a potential force in American 
life. What part shall the schools play in social change? 
How can the schools of your community contribute more 
effectively to the progress which is being made econom- 
ically and socially. What adaptations in the present 
organization and curriculum of the schools are needed? 

Friday, November 15—The School and Country Life. 

Show the inequality of educational opportunity that 
exists in general between children and adults of city and 
country. What steps have been taken, and what ones 
are still needed to equalize these differences? 

Saturday, November 16—The School and Recreation. 

Rest and recreation are among the sweetest fruits of 
toil. Emphasize the responsibility of the school to give 
every child recreational skills that will make wholesome 
play a delight throughout life. Make school play facili- 
ties available to adults. 

Sunday, November 17—Education and the Good Life. 

The church and the home and the school have a com- 
mon obligation to help re-establish the morale of mil- 
lions beaten on every hand by discouragement and fail- 
ure. Show how that obligation is being met in your 
community. Emphasize on this day the part which the 
church plays in the education both of young people and 
adults. 

Write to the NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for handbooks, posters, messages to the home, 
gummed stickers, and packet combinations suitable for 
every type of school and college. These can be secured 
at low cost. 


VIRGINIANS AND THEIR GUESTS AT 
VIRGINIA BREAKFAST AT DENVER 


Allene Archer, Richmond 

J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk 

Roland E. Cook, Salem 

Mrs. Roland E. Cook, Salem 

Kate M. Dunivin, Richmond 

Dr. L. F. Galvin, Richmond 

W. Roland Galvin, Richmond 

Jonnie Gore, East Radford 

Elizabeth Greear, St. Paul 

Lee D. Harris, Portsmouth 

C. J. Heatwole, Richmond 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk 

John E. Martin, Suffolk 

Louise Massey, Newport News 

Mrs, Frances Trevvett Matthews, Glen Allen 

Lalla E. Mayo, Richmond 

Dr. Roshier W. Miller, Richmond 

Lyne E. Mosely, Richmond 

Mrs. W. P. O’Hara, Richmond 

Nannie T. Pace, Richmond 

Elizabeth M. Payne, Horsey 

Mrs. William C. Peebles, Richmond 

Dorothy Pettus, Portsmouth 

Elizabeth B. Rogers, Newports News 

Mrs. Mary Alston Rush, Suffolk 

Elizabeth Saunders, Newport News 

Jane Saunders, Newport News 

Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 

Mrs. Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 

Mrs. Constance Thompson, Hot Springs 

Lizzie M. Townsend, Portsmouth 

Nina B. Trevvett, Richmond 

David Weymouth, Heathsville 

Mrs. David Weymouth, Heathsville 

Frances W. Whitehead, Norfolk 

W. Carl Whitlock, University, Va. 

Mrs. J. B. Wood, Goshen 

Virginia Yarbrough, Portsmouth 
GUESTS 

Julia A. Boland, Natick, Mass. 

Marie Boland, Natick, Mass. 

William T. Longshore, Kansas City, Missouri 

George H. Lusk, Boston, Mass. 

A. J. McFarland, Rocky Ford, Colorado 

Mrs. A. J. McFarland, Rocky Ford, Colorado 

W. B. Mooney, Denver, Colorado 

Mrs. W. B. Mooney, Denver, Colorado 

Paul Watt, Chicago, Illinois 

Pauline Williamson, New York City 

Dr. Caroline Woodruff, Castleton, Vt. 

Anna Carleton Woodward, Somerville, Mass. 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 


An individual of energy and ability can do a year’s work in eleven 
months. Very few persons can continue to do a year’s work in twelve 
months. Those who rest and play wisely have already discovered the 
fountain of youth. 





Unless a man makes a new creed each day he becomes as dead as 
his creed. 





Don’t worry over spilled milk. The world is overflowing with milk 
and honey for those men and women who put humanity first. 





Those people who do not understand a thing, however excellent it may 
be, are usually opposed to it. The tragedy is: many of them remain op- 
posed to it. 





The millionaire desires to become a billionaire, not because he needs 
the money. He can’t eat it; he can’t wear it, and he can’t live in it. It is 
not even on record that he can feed his soul with it. He wants it because 
it gives him power to influence weak men and crooked men to assist him 
in making more millions in order to secure more power. 





The successful teacher is not the one who feeds his pupils on facts but 
the one who inspires them to test every fact, however ancient and moss- 
covered it may be. There is no evidence that Virginia is in need of an 
additional supply of rubber stamps. 





The difficult problem of the schools is not the education of the children 
but the out-of-school training which they receive from their parents. 





There is not a grain of reason in a pound of taboos. 





The optimist is frequently the man who has succeeded in exploiting his 
fellows and praises God for having created the best possible world. 





The pessimist is often the man who has made a muddle of his life and 
blames the world for it. 





Man has always had a capacity for adding to his happiness or his terrors 
by substituting long words for short ones. 





Where ignorance is bliss, bliss is ignorant. 





Some of the jungle hounds who have made millions by exploiting labor 
and robbing the consuming public are now busily engaged in organizing 
liberty leagues. They are in favor of the constitution and bill of rights 
a la 1929 to be used a la 1929. They are also in favor of paying easily pros- 
tituted lobbyists high salaries to influence cowardly congressmen of easy 
virtue to perpetuate the privileges which secured the kind of liberty which 
they enjoyed and exercised in this golden age. It is also said that they 
are in favor of sunlight, fresh air and pure water for those who have the 
means and time to enjoy them. 
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How Pluck Valley School Got 100 Per Cent Dental Correction 


ETTA BRANSCOMBE TURPIN, Willis 


railroad in a remote mountain school of one- 
room accomplishing among mountain folk 
tasks that are almost an impossibility! Born of 
some of the purest blood in America these people 
are imbued with an indomitable will to do what 
they set out to do, to win in spite of circumstances 
that seem to impede progress. To walk five miles 
a day for. daily lessons, suffering hardships of 
which the citybred boy or girl knows nothing, 
these citizens of Virginia are carrying on in their 
own way and doing things really worth while. 
As the new teacher of a one-room school at 
Pluck Valley, Floyd County, I felt it was an im- 
possibility to accomplish anything with the inade- 
quate material which confronted me, but I found 
out later that I had not reckoned with the boys 
and girls who comprised the school. Our building 


| ‘ssiroad yourself thirty-five miles from a 


was in poor condition, our equipment was nil. We 
discussed some of the problems, especially those 
dealing with the children themselves ; we wanted to 


improve ourselves first, then start on the school. 
The pupils agreed it would be better to work on 
their health for the first project, as this was the 
most pressing in this situation. Upon a careful 
checking up, it was disclosed that there were very 
few Five Pointers in the school. We took up the 
question as to how we could remedy this. From 
this our work on teeth began. 

The boys and girls were enthusiastic from the 
beginning and ready to go to work to correct their 
defects, but where was the money coming from? 
The parents were all hardworking mountain peo- 
ple, many of them receiving outside assistance. 
They were what is termed “poor.”” However, these 
fathers and mothers were interested and ready to 
co-operate to the best of their ability. As many 
of them were not educated, there was very little 
they could do besides giving moral support to our 
program. In discussing ways and means of raising 
money, we decided the only thing to do was to 
use the material at hand and do what we could 
with that. 

The land near our school was covered with but- 
ternuts, known as white walnuts in this section. 
Some of the children suggested hulling out the 


kernels and selling them. But where was there a 
market for our product? Many people around 
about had their land filled with walnuts, too. Un- 
daunted, the pupils went ahead with the hulling, 
trusting that a way would open to dispose of the 
fruits of our hard labor. This opportunity pre- 
sented itself when Dr. Bagby, of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, visited our humble school. We 
related our problems to him—our desire to raise 
money, our supply of marketable nuts. It was 
as if manna from Heaven fell when he offered to 
purchase a goodly quantity. In a short time others 
from the State Health Department put in their 
orders, then other orders came, it seemed to us, 
thick and fast. In a short time we had more work 
than we could take care of. The children hulled 
out the nuts at noon and recess time ; some of them 
worked at home with the assistance of parents. 
They could hull six pounds a day at school. We 
received twenty cents a pound net to us for all 
the orders we filled. The parents sent the hatchets, 
hammers and other equipment we might need. One 
patron lent us his horse and sled to haul in the 
walnuts from the woods near-by. 

Another financial resource we had was trapping. 
The boys made rabbit and opossum traps which 
were set in the mountains. They were overjoyed 
when they went to the woods time after time to 
find they had caught rabbits, skunks, and opos- 
sums, all of which were sold at a nominal price. 

Each child was made responsible for his own 
pile of money; rivalry ran riot at times. The 
neighborhood, by this time, was fully aroused, en- 
thusiasm was high with young and old. 

It was an important day when the children de- 
cided they had enough cash to start on the dental 
correction work. In the meantime, we had written 
to the nearest dentist for an all-day appointment. 
So, on December 12, 1934, a cold, dreary day, we 
loaded ourselves in a large open truck which was 
hired for the purpose of transporting the group to 
Floyd. The driver charged three dollars to take 
us. This was deducted from our funds. We con- 
sidered this a fair sum to charge as Floyd is fifteen 
miles from Pluck Valley, and part of the road is 
over rough mountain territory. The children had 
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a joyous ride to their destination. Some had been 
to the village but few times in their lives. Then 
there was that feeling of comradeship, of accom- 
plishment, of duty well done. Their bodies were 
inured to the cold winds which blew through them. 
They did not feel the cold; they had a purpose in 
view and they were reaching their goal. 

The dentist worked on teeth all day. The bag 
of money which they gave him was twenty-nine 
dollars and twenty-five cents—all of their earn- 
ings from trapping and hulling nuts, and all made 
by themselves. 

We thought the correction of teeth was the end 
of our experiences, but one cannot imagine the joy 
of these boys and girls when the two doctors 
treated them to oranges, ice cream and candy after 
the day was over. A few days before the close 
of school, we received a large package from Rich- 
mond from one of the members of the Board of 
Health, which contained candy and gifts for the 
children. The candy contained our old friends, 
the white walnuts we had so eagerly shipped and 
never expected to see again. These gifts were all 
the Christmas some of the boys and girls had. 

In evaluating our work, we decided we had ac- 
complished even more than we had expected : 

1. We had, first of all, improved our health. 

2. We had made our school 100% in dental cor- 
rection. 


Nearly every pupil was a Five Pointer. 

We had learned that nothing that is right is 
impossible, if we want it hard enough. 

We learned from our recent experiences how 
to work together, to respect one another’s 
rights, and how to make wiser decisions. 
We learned how to use effectively the material 
we had at hand. 

Initiative, aggressiveness, progressiveness, 
and originality had entered into our experi- 
ences. 

We came to know our neighbors, and each 
other better; our mutual problems and de- 
sires were appreciated more by all. 
Attendance was improved until it no longer 
was a problem. 


Verily, we found “The results we most prize 
come from our own labor.” 

We feel very proud that Pluck Valley school is 
the first school in Floyd County ever to have 100% 
dental correction and the first school to under- 
take so large a project and carry it through with 
success. What teacher can stand back at progress 
when she has such fine material with which to 
work as these boys and girls of the mountains of 
Virginia ? 

And now our school motto is, “An ounce of 
pluck is worth a pound of luck.” 





Providing for Individual Differences in the Teaching of Latin 
MURIEL I. SANDERS, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


NTIL rather recently we have attempted 
to teach all pupils the same curriculum in 


exactly the same way. Is there any won- 
der that there has been such a high rate of mor- 
tality in Latin classes? 

Individuals differ in a number of ways and 
these differences must be considered when plan- 
ning the course for them. This discussion will 
concern itself chiefly with the differences in 
mental ability, the individual’s present interests, 
and his desires for the future. 

In order to make provision for these differences 
in our teaching, it is necessary to know, as far 
as it is possible, what these differences are. We 
may give a series of tests and we may study the 


pupils’ previous records, especially those in 
English, in order to place them in the superior, 
average, or inferior group. The Terman or the 
Otis Classification Test may be given the pupils 
just before they complete the seventh grade. 
Those who make below 75 on this test should not 
be permitted to take a foreign language. Those 
who make between 75 and 100 should be placed 
in a slow group, while those who make above 100 
should be put in the average group. The superior 
pupil in an average group will soon make himself 
known and the teacher can provide an enriched 
course for him. A prognosis test in Latin may be 
given to those pupils who express a desire to take 
Latin. The results of this and the pupils’ records 
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in English will be a good indication of their 
probable success in Latin. In order to find out 
the present interest of the pupils and their de- 
sires for the future, the teacher may talk with 
pupils and get them to fill out Personal History 
Cards which she can file. She may also visit the 
parents and discuss such questions with them. 

In the large city high schools such information 
is used in forming different sections which will 
be more or less homogeneous. In the smaller 
high schools in which there is only one class of 
Latin I, Latin II, etc., this information can be of 
value in aiding the teacher to divide her class into 
inferior, average, and superior groups. 

Grouping within the class should not be begun 
too soon. The regular course should be followed 
during the first four weeks to determine who the 
inferior and who the superior pupils are. This 
delay will give the teacher an opportunity to 
observe the pupils’ present interests and to talk 
with them regarding their plans for the future. 
When the division is made, the pupils need not be 
made conscious of it. However, they may become 
conscious of it before long. 

All pupils should be required to meet certain 
minimum requirements. Those who are weak 
and retarded should be given extra help and drill. 
They may get this help by attending a remedial 
class after school or they may be given special 
help by the teacher during the class period or 
study period. Mr. John Kennedy, the first edu- 
cator in the United States to realize the need for 
individual work, provided in Batavia, N. Y., an 
extra teacher in the class to coach and encourage 
the laggards. Since this would be impossible in 
these days of depression, we shall have to devise 
another way of meeting this problem. One or 
two of the superior pupils could be called on to 
assist the teacher in this way. The weak pupils 
should be moved up to the front of the room and 
the brighter ones who are not assisting the teacher 
could either take seats in the rear or go to the 
library for the purpose of doing supplementary 
work which will enrich their course. 

In arranging for special drill for the laggards, 
attention should be paid to individual weaknesses 
within the group. The teacher should keep a 
list of the individuals’ needs and should assign 
appropriate remedial work. One device which 
she may use would be to hand each pupil on drill 


day a letter asking him to prepare a definite 
assignment at his seat or to put a certain type of 
work on the board. This is a very good plan to 
follow after a test has brought to light certain 
individual difficulties. 

In our second year class just before we began 
our study of Caesar, we felt that a review of 
declensions and conjugations would be helpful so 
we planned to have each pupil decline nouns of 
each declension until he had perfect work. Each 
pupil progressed at his own rate of speed and the 
number of declensions which he had mastered 
was recorded on a chart on the bulletin board. 
After mastering declensions, the pupil began on 
verbs and he conjugated a verb of each conjuga- 
tion until he was able to make a perfect score on 
it. In like manner he proceeded until he had 
mastered all four conjugations. The brighter 
pupils and those who really studied finished first. 
They were given an opportunity to read books 
which would prepare them for their study of 
Caesar. 

The vocabulary of dull pupils is limited while 
that of bright pupils is adequate. If a pupil 
knows a word already, it is foolish to waste his 
time by assigning further drill on it. A diagnos- 
tic vocabulary test should be given and the pupil 
should be asked to study only those words which 
he does not know. The bright pupil will naturally 
complete his study sooner than the slow pupil, so 
he can spend the remaining time in doing supple- 
mentary work. 

There should be a minimum amount of well- 
selected translation for each year—30 Teubner 
pages of Caesar, 60 of Cicero, and 100 of Vergil. 
The more difficult chapters should be read by the 
brighter pupils and the greater part of the sight 
translation could be done by them also. The 
review should be read by the slower and the 
average group. In connection with the transla- 
tion, the teacher who knows her individual pupils 
can provide drill on those constructions which are 
difficult. 

We must not get the idea that the work for the 
retarded group should consist of drill work 
entirely. This group should be given an oppor- 
tunity to enrich its historical-cultural background, 
but this should be done under careful guidance. 
Lists of supplementary material should be fur- 
nished for the first and second years with certain 
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readings and themes required of all pupils. The 
pupils should have guide sheets for each theme. 
These are to help the pupil who is unable to 
select important points in his reading and to or- 
ganize them into a meaningful paper. 

“It is at least as important that gifted pupils 
make the most of their talents as that handicapped 
ones be given work to suit their abilities.” Since 
the brightest and ablest pupils are usually found 
in Latin classes, the Latin teacher has a larger 
opportunity and consequently a greater responsi- 
bility than any other teacher. There is a great 
opportunity here for enriching the course to meet 
the needs of these people. The “C” group usually 
drops Latin at the end of two years; therefore 
groups “A” and “B” only are found in Cicero 
and Vergil, so the opportunity for enriching the 
course for all pupils here is greater. Of course 
the extent of enrichment will depend upon the 
ability of the individual and the amount of time 
which he can devote to his study of Latin. Since 
the pupil will be likely to do what interests him, 
the teacher should include a large number of 
varied activities which will appeal to the interests 
of the class. If there are boys in the class 


who are interested in science, suggest that they 
read about and write themes on Roman En- 
gineering and Roman Doctors. If there are 
those who are interested in art, suggest to them 
activities which relate to art. Doing this will not 
only develop the pupils’ interests but it may help 
them to prepare themselves for the future. 

We must not lose the opportunity of select- 
ing and. training our best brains for the arduous 
duties of leadership. The advanced pupils should 
be the leaders in the Latin Club. They should be 
the editors of the Latin newspaper and they 
should be the ones to take the longer parts in the 
Latin plays. They should be excused from class 
on days when reviews are given or when test 
papers are returned so that they may use this 
time to advantage in connection with some of 
these activities. They should not be led to feel 
that they are being imposed upon and that they 
are doing all the work. They should be given 
credit in some way for all that they do. The point 
system which we used was very effective in this 
respect and it also served as a means of interest- 
ing and stimulating the weak pupil. 





The National Education Association Meeting 
MARY B. PUSEY, Accomac County 


sociation which was held at Denver, Col., 

June 30-July 5 this year, will go down in 
the history of the Association as one of the most 
enjoyable and profitable ever held. Sixteen thou- 
sand members were present, the largest attend- 
ance since 1931, and it is doubtful if a program 
so rich in educational thought and the fruits of 
educational research as the last has ever been 
presented. 

Virginia, as usual, was well represented at the 
convention. Despite the depression and the dis- 
tance, about fifty educators from the Old Domin- 
ion enroled at Denver reaching the convention 
city by private cars, busses, and in air-conditioned 
Pullman trains. Among those going by the last 
named method of travel was the party conducted 
by C. J. Heatwole, secretary of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, and accompanied by John E. 
Martin, president of the State Association. This 


op meeting of the National Education As- 


party was made up of teachers from all parts of 
the State, four members coming from Accomac 
County. 

The trip to Denver, and especially to one who 
has never taken a trip this far across the country 
before, presents many interesting features. The 
rich farming lands, the fat cattle grazing knee 
deep in grass and clover, the thrifty towns and 
villages, and the thriving cities on the way all 
made. up a picture which will not soon be for- 
gotten. And one’s first glimpse of the snow- 
capped peaks of the Rockies! What a thrill it 
gave us! We rode for hours and feasted our 
eyes on the majestic sight before reaching the 
convention city. 

After a few hours in Denver we did not 
wonder that so many great conventions are held 
here. The city is a marvel for cleanliness, the 
hotels the last word in comfort and convenience, 
the spacious auditoriums cool and attractive, and 
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the people—so cordial, hospitable, and friendly. 
When we inquired the way to our hotel, as we 
did on several occasions, we were not only given 
plain and specific directions most kindly but these 
were accompanied with offers to “take you right 
over” in the car which seemed to be conveniently 
waiting to do kindly offices to puzzled visitors. 
One of the great attractions of Denver is the 
beautiful and handsome churches which were 
open to the convention and on Sunday the writer 
attended service at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, The sermon was preached by Dr. Willis 
Sutton, of Atlanta, Georgia, a past president of 
the N.E.A. Dr. Sutton’s subject was The 
Master Teacher. We learned that on Sunday 
morning similar services were held in the other 
churches of the city. Vesper service was held 
Sunday evening at the large Municipal Audito- 
rium, the same in which the late William Jennings 
Bryan was once nominated for president of the 
United States. The address was made by Rev. 


Francis J. McConnell, Resident Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City. 
Bishop McConnell’s subject was The Higher 
Leadership and his talk was earnest and made a 


deep impression on his audience. 

Virginia Headquarters in Denver were located 
in the Brown Palace Hotel where Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, principal of the Washington-Gatewood 
School, Norfolk, was waiting to give a special 
word of welcome to visitors from her home State. 

The general session Monday morning, July 1, 
was held in the Municipal Auditorium and here 
addresses of welcome were given by both the 
mayor of Denver, Hon. Benjamin F. Stapleton, 
and city superintendent of schools, Mr. A. L. 
Threkeld. These were responded to by Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, director of the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, a past 
president of the N.E. A. and at one time super- 
intendent of the schools of Denver. Dr. New- 
lon spoke, following his response to the addresses 
of welcome, on The Place of the Educational 
Profession in the National Life. This address 
was followed by a forum discussion on The 
Needs of Adult Education led by Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commission of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Studebaker said, “We must find a 
way to develop adult education if we are to make 


democracy work. We are not well schooled in 


the United States in terms of years. We can- 
not teach children of fourteen, fifteen, or six- 
ten years of age to be competent citizens. They 
are not at the age to be appealed to along the 
necessary lines and if they could be they would 
have forgotten much of the teaching or the 
things taught would have been outgrown before 
these same children begin to function as citi- 
zens.” He emphasized again and again the im- 
portance of open forums for adult education. 
Monday evening in the same auditorium the 
president of the Association, Dr. Henry Lester 
Smith, gave an address his subject being Look- 
ing Ahead in Education. Dr. Smith’s address 
was scholarly and interesting from start to finish. 
At this meeting Governor Ed. C. Johnson and 
Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, superintendent of 
public education of the state of Colorado, made 
addresses of welcome and held a reception fol- 
lowing the evening program to the president of 
the N.E. A. and the visitors at the convention. 
Many Virginians attended this splendid function. 
Music, flowers, refreshments and kindly hospi- 
tality abounded. We were told that when we 
stood on the fifteenth step of the State Capitol 
where the reception was held we were ex- 
actly one mile above sea level. The massive 
dome of this building covered with fourteen 
carat gold leaf and brilliantly lighted was a 
magnificant sight surrounded as it is by beauti- 
ful grounds and other handsome public buildings. 

Tuesday morning the Virginia breakfast was 
held at the Cosmopolitan Hotel. This was a de- 
lightful occasion. Mr. Martin acted as toast- 
master and Mr. Heatwole offered “grace before 
meat.” Each of the three lady candidates for 
incoming president appeared before the group 
and made brief and informal talks. Other inter- 
esting speakers added to the pleasure of the oc- 
casion which was one of those “when good fel- 
lows get together.” 

We cannot refrain from giving special praise 
to those in charge of the musical programs pro- 
vided for the convention meetings most of them 
under the direction of John C. Kendel, director 
of music, public schools of Denver, and Ray- 
mond H. Hunt, city supervisor of instrumental 
music. Several attractive programs were also 
furnished by J. DeForest Cline, director of 
music, Colorado State College. This music was 
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furnished by the All-City High School Orches- 
tra, the Denver Teachers Chorus, and the Con- 
cert Band of Colorado State College. The se- 
lections were varied and beautifully executed and 
contributed largely to the pleasure of the 
audiences. 

The keynote of the convention was Academic 
Freedom. Governor Johnson jokingly remarked 
that he was surprised to learn that teachers were 
in the least degree limited in liberty to express 
their opinions. He said that when he went to 
school the teacher’s word was law and her judg- 
ment the last court of appeals. His own chil- 
dren, he declared, were skeptical of any opinion 
expressed by their parents when it conflicted in 
the slightest degree with that expressed by their 
teachers. However, this does not hold true to- 
day in all situations it may be truthfully said 
and the teaching profession is often forced to 
contend for freedom of speech in the classroom. 

Virginia was well represented on the various 
programs. Among those who made valuable 
contributions were Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, John 
E. Martin, president of the Virginia Education 
Association, who spoke on Fundamental Policies 
of a State Teachers Association, Joseph Saun- 
ders, C. J. Heatwole, and Miss Cornelia Adair. 

The usual departmental meetings devoted to 
Art, Music, Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Character Training and other allied subjects were 
held. These were unusually rich in tried sugges- 
tion and sound educational theory. 

Not only were we privileged to hear noted 
educators but statesmen and leading politicians 
did us the honor of presenting to us some of the 
great social and economic problems of the day. 
30th Governor Johnson of Colorado and Gover- 
nor McNutt of Indiana addressed the conven- 
tion, and United States Senators Edward P. 
Costigan of Colorado and Senator Gerald P. Nye 
of North Dakota spoke at general sessions during 
the week. We cannot refrain from mentioning 
the educational addresses of such noted educators 
as Dr. William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who spoke on The School 
and the Present Situation, of Supt. A. J. Stoddard 
of the Department of Superintendence who spoke 
on Functions of the School in this Democracy, 
Dr. F. B. Knight, professor of psychology, State 
Iowa, and Dr. Frederick M. 


University of 


Hunter, Chancellor University of Denver. Dr. 
Knight’s subject was What Teaching Really Is 
and Dr. Hunter’s subject was Education’s Most 
Dangerous Rival. These educational lectures 
were rich in food for reflective thinking. 
Dr. Willis Sutton, who presided at one of the 
meetings, remarked that it was a great privi- 
lege to come in contact with leaders in edu- 
cation, those who were not only able to study 
problems of education but were gifted with the 
ability to present results. We heartily endorsed 
this opinion of Dr. Sutton. We felt that in 
attending the National Education Association at 
Denver a rare privilege had been ours. We 
wished that every superintendent, supervisor, 
principal, and teacher of Virginia might have 
been present to have shared our pleasure. 

At the meeting of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction held on 
Wednesday the subject for discussion was The 
Distinction Between Course of Study Writing 
and Curriculum Development. Here we saw the 
Virginia Curriculum for Elementary Schools held 
up on the platform and heard it declared “the best 
elementary school curriculum in existence at the 
present time.” We heard it said also that the 
plan for its development was most democratic 
and educative and one that other school systems 
would do well to adopt. As teachers who had 
been allowed the privilege of participating in this 
task we felt proud and happy for this recogni- 
tion of our State curriculum. 

The last day of the convention, Friday, July 5, 
was known as “Recreation Day.” On this day 
visitors were free to enjoy Colorado’s grand out- 
of-doors. Through the courtesy of teachers and 
citizens of Denver a number of trips to the beau- 
tiful near-by mountain parks were planned. These 
were absolutely free to those availing themselves 
of the privilege. Cars and drivers were pro- 
vided, also police escort going and coming. Here 
we came in close contact with snow covered 
mountains, exquisite wild flowers, wonderful red 
rocks, and marvelous mountain roads winding 
hundreds of feet above sea level on the way to 
the peaks. 

Whatever others may feel about the last meeting 
of the National Education Association those of 
us who attended from Virginia feel richly repaid 
for the expenditure of time and money. 
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A Survey of the Graduates of the Elementary Pupils of 
District A Who Entered the Eighth Grade in 1925 


Submitted by ALFRED L. WINGO, Mozntross 


HIS study is limited to a consideration of 

data presented by the white schools of Dis- 

trict A, involving sessions 1925-29. The 
colored schools are omitted because they maintain 
an extremely different educational and social 
standard. To include them would make for ex- 
treme heterogeneity. 

This study attempts to answer the following 
questions : 

1. To what extent do the high schools of Dis- 
trict A tend to hold their puipls until gratuation? 

2. What educational status do the graduates 
maintain? 

3. What economic and social status do gradu- 
ates and the dropped pupils enjoy? , 

4. Do the high schools of District A justify 
their existence in terms of pupil achievement in 
the social order? 

The feasibility of an investigation into the 
status of pupils who had left our high schools 
arose from the desire of the principals of District 
A to evaluate their work and to seek its further 
justification. An attempt to satisfy the desire of 
the principals to know just what became of the 
pupils who enroled and completed or failed to 
complete the normal four-year curriculum be- 
came a major objective for the year 1934-35. As 
a result, the facts on which this study is based 
were reported by the principals of the various 
schools to the committee in charge. The pupils 
of the class entering in 1925 were divided into 
seven groups as follows: (1) pupils graduated in 
June, 1929, (2) pupils dropped during the school 
session 1925-1926, (3) pupils dropped during 
the school session 1926-1927, (4) pupils dropped 
during the school session 1927-1928, (5) pupils 
dropped during the school session 1928-1929, 
(6) pupils who graduated in June, 1930 or later, 
and (7) pupils in the freshman class of 1925-1926 
due to failure the previous year. Among the 
questions comprising the data for each group were 
the following: number pupils living with parents, 
number who had established homes, number de- 
pendent, number independent, number who had 
accepted relief from the government, number liv- 


ing in local community, number leaders in civic- 
religious organizations, number arrested and con- 
victed of crime, number in private business or 
profession, number entering higher institutions 
and number graduating from higher institutions. 
Before proceeding to analyze the data which we 
have collected, I wish to remind our readers of 
these two points, which must be kept in mind, 
while considering the findings which we have 
obtained. First, the opportunities of finding jobs 
during the period 1925-29 were much greater 
than they have been during the past few years. 
Thus, the incentive to drop out of school during 
the period under consideration was greater than 
it has been during the past few years, and hence 
we believe the present holding of pupils to be 
vastly greater than it was during the period 
1925-29. Secondly, the pupils who entered our 
schools in 1925 are now only about twenty-four 
or twenty-five years of age, hence it is rather 
early. to be drawing any positive conclusions con- 
cerning their social status. At least not enough 
time has elapsed to place them accurately ac- 
cording to varying levels of success or leadership. 
Candidly, we are of necessity having to offer 
many suggested explanations and interpretations 
which are based upon our common sense obser- 
vations and experience rather than upon any 
statistical evidence which we have collected. 
Specifically, now, what has been the holding 
power of our schools for the period under con- 
sideration? The data from the fourteen public 
secondary schools revealed that 267 pupils were 
enroled in the eighth grades in 1925. Of this 
number 112 were boys and 155 were girls. 29.4 
per cent of the boys and 54.1 per cent of the girls, 
or a total of 43.8 per cent, were graduated in 
June, 1929. To these may be added 16 per cent 
of the boys and 11.6 per cent of the girls, or a 
total of 13.4 per cent, were graduated in June, 
1930, or later. In other words, of the 267 pupils 
enroled in the eighth grades in 1925, 45.4 per 
cent of the boys and 66.2 per cent of the girls, or 
a total of 57.2 per cent, finally completed the nor- 
mal four-year course. Obviously the holding 
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power of our secondary schools for the entire 
secondary schoo] period as between boys and 
girls is the ratio 45.4 per cent to 66.2 per cent. 
Moreover, only 29.4 per cent of our boys were 
graduated within four years, whereas 54.1 per 
cent of our girls were graduated during the same 
period. We believe that the chief reason for this 
disparity of the holding power of our schools as 
between boys and girls lies in the possibility that 
the boys were under a greater economic compul- 
sion to stop school and begin work. Perhaps 
there are other factors, such as, the possibility 
that girls are normally more intellectually ambi- 
tious or industrious than boys, or the serious pos- 
sibility that our secondary school programs are 
better adapted to the interests and needs of our 
girls than to those of our boys. 

During the session 1925-26, 16.9 per cent of 
the boys and 8.3 per cent of the girls, or a total 
of 11.2 per cent, dropped out. Moreover, during 
the session 1926-27, 19 per cent of the boys and 
15.4 per cent of the girls, or a total of 17.2 per 
cent, dropped out. We fear that the rather high 
percentage of dropped pupils during the first year 
of high school is due to some extent to a lack of 
proper articulation between our elementary and 
secondary schools. We find it difficult to explain 
the relatively higher drop-out during the second 
year than that of the first year. Perhaps some of 
the causes pertain to adolescence. On the other 
hand, continued failure in the high school may 
have brought discouragement to many. More- 
over, the selectiveness of the second year high 
school may be greater than that of the first year. 
At any rate, we should like to suggest at this 
point that perhaps a greater percentage of boys 
than girls dropped out because of the lack of 
vocational work in our curriculum. We suggest 
this as a factor in addition to the ones we have 
already presented as an explanation of why our 
secondary schools of the period under considera- 
tion held the girls better than they held the boys. 

During the session 1927-28, only 9 per cent of 
the boys and 7.1 per cent of the girls, or a total 
of 8.2 per cent, dropped out. During the session 
1928-29, or the fourth year of the course, only 
8 per cent of the boys and 3.2 per cent of the girls, 
or a total of 5.2 per cent, dropped out. We feel 
that this relatively lighter drop-out during the last 
two years of high school work is largely due to 
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the selectiveness of the first two grades of the 
secondary school. 

We wish now to present the data indicating the 
educational status which our graduates maintain. 
Of the 1929 graduates, 78.7 per cent of the boys 
and 54.7 per cent of the girls, or a total of 60.6 
per cent, entered institutions of higher learning. 
Of these, 51.5 per cent of the boys and 42.8 per 
cent of the girls, or a total of 45.2 per cent, were 
graduated from those institutions. Of the 1930 
graduates, or five year pupils, 44.4 per cent of 
the boys and 27.7 per cent of the girls, or a total 
of 36.1 per cent, entered institutions of higher 
learning. Of these 11.1 per cent of the boys and 
16.6 per cent of the girls, or a total of 13.8 per 
cent, were graduated. Although a relatively 
small number of cases are involved in the above 
data, we shall venture to point out some of the 
inferences which may be drawn. 

1. A relatively high percentage (60.6 per cent) 
of our four-year graduates entered institu- 
tions of higher learning. It is doubtful that 
a higher percentage could be justifiably sent 
to such institutions. 

. A much higher percentage of the boys than 
girls (78.7 per cent to 54.7 per cent) entered 
institutions of higher learning, but there is 
no great difference between their rates of 
graduation from such institutions. About 
three out of every four were graduated. 

. A very much smaller percentage of the five- 
year high school pupils enter institutions of 
higher learning. 

. Of this five-year group, only one in seven, or 
a much smaller percentage, graduate from 
such institutions. 

In attempting to determine the economic and 

social status of our graduates and dropped pupils 
the following tables will indicate the facts: 


Percentage Independent 

Boys Gils 
83.3 
76.9 
95.8 
80.0 
30.0 
66.6 


Total 
84.6 
84.3 
78.2 
85.7 
71.4 
83.3 


1929 graduates 

Dropped 1925-26 
Dropped 1926-’27 
Dropped 1927-’28 
Dropped 1928-’29 
1930 graduates 

Enroled through 


Retardation 100.0 92.3 


Obviously no definite conclusions can be drawn 
regarding any particular differences between 
these seven groups with respect to their being 
independent. 


Percentage Established Homes 
Boys Gurls 
6.0 32.1 
61.5 

708 

50.0 

60.0 

38.8 


Total 
27.4 
40.6 
45.7 
33.3 
50.0 
25.0 


1929 graduates 
Dropped 1925-26 
Dropped 1926-’27 
Dropped 1927-28 
Dropped 1928-’29 
1930 graduates 
Enroled through 

Retardation 75.0 61.6 

Obviously both the 1929 graduates and the 
1930 graduates are behind the other groups in 
establishing homes due to their longer school 
careers. 


Percentage Accepted Government Relief 
Boys Girls Total 
1929 graduates 1.1 3.4 
Dropped 1925-26 0.0 3.1 
Dropped 1926-’27 0.0 0.0 
Dropped 1927-’28 0.0 0.0 
Dropped 1928-’29 0.0 14.2 
1930 graduates 0.0 0.0 
Enroled through 
Retardation 20.0 12.5 15.3 
With the exception of the 1930 graduates those 
in school the longest have apparently been in the 
greatest need of relief. 


Percentage Living in Local Community 

Boys Gwtls_ Total 
45.2 45.2 
46.1 62.5 
29.1 39.1 
50.0 47.6 
60.0 714 
66.6 638 


{929 graduates 
Dropped 1925-’26 
Dropped 1926-’27 
Dropped 1927-’28 
Dropped 1928-’29 
1930 graduates 
Enroled through 
Retardation 25.0 46.1 
In view of the numbers involved apparently 
the most significant conclusion here is that more 
than half of our high school graduates leave their 
native communities. Moreover, those who drop 
out during their fourth year tend to stay in the 
local community in the great majority of cases. 
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regular place in the curriculum of thousands 
of schools today. Rotating the finger on the 


outside of the jaw from the base of the 


@ Our modern diet of soft, too-well- 
cooked foods deprive gums of exercise. 
Gums need massage to supply this work 
they must have for health. 


gums toward the teeth is the classroom drill, 
while teachers explain how to use the tooth 
brush at home for massage. 


@ At home before a mirror children see 
how pressure whitens the gums for a 
moment before fresh blood replaces the 
sluggish blood dispersed by the massage. 


This Classroom Crusade for Healthy Gums 
and Sound Teeth goes on and on! 


J prex teachers know that interesting lessons are 
always learned best. And that’s why thousands 
of American educators have turned to class drills 
in gum massage. For the daily lesson in massaging 
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they acquire a knowledge of oral hygiene that 
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sage. For this massage supplies the work and ex- 
ercise that gums need to stay firm and healthy. The 
classroom method is to rotate the index finger— 
representing the tooth brush—on the outside of the 
jaw from the base of the gums toward the teeth. 

To aid the massage, many dentists recommend 
Ipana Tooth Paste. For not only does this splen- 
did, modern dentifrice keep teeth clean and spark- 
ling white, but it is especially designed to help 
the massage restore healthy firmness to the gums. 
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Perhaps their home needs took them out of school 
and likewise hold them in the local community. 


Percentage in Private Business or Profession 
Boys Girls Total 

1929 graduates 38.0 37.6 
Dropped 1925-’26 ; 7.6 18.7 
Dropped 1926-’27 16.6 10.8 
Dropped 1927-28 0.0 19.0 
Dropped 1928-29 0.0 14.2 
1930 graduates 16.6 27.7 
Enroled through 

Retardation 12.5 23.0 

The 1929 followed by the 1930 graduate ranks 
considerably above all of the other groups in 
private business or professions, which was to be 
expected. 


Percentage Civic or Religious Leaders 
Boys Girls’ Total 
16.6 15.3 
0.0 0.0 0.0 
4.5 0.0 2.1 
Dropped 1927-28 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Dropped 1928-’29 0.0 20.0 7.1 
1930 graduates aS $5 5.5 
Enroled through 
Retardation 0.0 7.6 
Civic and religious leadership seems to be 
drawn from the graduates or at least from those 
in school the greatest length of time. 


1929 graduates 
Dropped 1925-26 
Dropped 1926-’27 


Only one arrest and conviction of crime was 
revealed and that was of a boy who dropped out 
in 1928-29. 

Thus we conclude that the graduates of 1929 
and 1930 together show a decided superiority over 
the other groups in civic and religious leadership 
and in the establishment of private business and 
professions. On the other hand, they tend to 
leave the local community more rapidly than the 
other groups, and, moreover, they establish homes 
more tardily due perhaps to later marriages. 

If the above achievements in the social order 
of the pupils of District A are typical of the 
achievements of our secondary school pupils in 
general (and we have every reason to believe 
they are), then we believe our secondary schools 
thoroughly justify their existence in so far as the 
graduates are concerned at least. However, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that only 57.2 per 
cent of the pupils who entered our eighth grade 
in 1925 were finally graduated. While we have . 
every reason to believe that the present holding 
power of our secondary schools is now vastly 
greater than it was in the period 1925-1929, we, 
nevertheless, insist that our secondary schools 
must improve their holding power. Moreover, 
our compulsory school attendance laws must be 
enforced and the vast majority of our elementary 
school pupils must be brought into the secondary 
schools if the secondary school is to be justifiably 
extended and expanded in a democracy. 





Book Reviews 


THE NEw WonpbER Wortp—A LisrAry oF KNOWLEDGE 
IN ELEvEN Books, published by George L. Shuman & 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

IF it were possible for comprehending and wise educa- 
tors to exact of every child and every teacher a course of 
required reading, The New Wonder World might well 
head such a prescribed list. The editors have been un- 
flagging in their search to find the best medium by which 
to extend the knowledge and broaden the horizon of 
students; they have understood the modern needs and 
capacities of the present day youth. Attention to method 
has been as authoritarian as the gathering of facts. These 
excellent books are timely and significant. They will 
satisfy the requirements of the unit system of learning 
embraced in the new curriculum of the Virginia schools. 
The New Wonder World is filled with nutritional knowl- 
edge suitable for students from the first grade to, and 
even through, the high The subject matter 
used in one grade is helpful toward getting knowl- 


school. 


edge in the next grade. Vigilance on behalf of the authors, 
with their obedience to “counsels of perfection,” has re- 
sulted in the production of books distinguished no less 
for their usefulness than for their delightful beauty. All 
the wealth of knowledge has been conveyed in a style of 
simple charm. 

The New Wonder World is grouped in ten heads with 
an additional volume for the index and guide to study. 

The World and Its Peoples. 

Invention and Industry. 

The Nature Book. 

Adventure and Achievement. 

Story and Art. 

Sports, Pastimes, and Handicraft. 

The History Book. 

The Literature Book. 

The Child in the Home. 

The Wonder of Life. 

Volumes one and seven taken together give us a pic- 
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ture of prehistoric times and history up to the present 
day. In telling the story of the races there is a freshness 
of viewpoint that makes the far away horizons seem very 
near. The study of men and their environment is made 
alluring and romantic without injury to historic accuracy. 
One gets the sense of landscape. Learning becomes an 
adventure; history is seen as the development of civiliza- 
tion, not just a summary of rulers and wars. 

The writers of the history stories, as have the writers 
on other subjects, have aimed always to make their work 
an incentive for fuller study and individual research on 
the part of the student. Individual reasoning power is 
emphasized rather than memory of facts. 

“The Nature Book” might almost be placed in the poetry 
section, so exquisitely beautiful have the writers, artists, 
and editors made this volume. It has been said that if 
man had been scientific from the beginning he would have 
evolved no poetry, there would have been no fairy tales, 
no myths—yet the dreams of our ancient ancestors are no 
more beautiful than the stories told by our present day 
poet-scientists. Beauties that have been revealed through 
microscope, telescope, and spectrum are no less wonderful 
than the ancient mysteries. The authors of “The Nature 
Book” have been true scientists with the imaginative 
understanding and also a sincere love for children. They 
have told real stories of the world’s flowers, birds and 
animals in such a way as to convey the idea of immensity 
of the field of knowledge without the feeling of bewilder- 
ment. The scientists’ conception has been sympathetically 
developed, leading children to become aware of the won- 
derful evolutionary forces that make all organisms akin. 
There are excellent books on geology, zoology, physics, 
and other sciences, but few of these books are adapted to 
the instruction of young students. The authors of “The 
Nature Book” have brought concrete realities within the 
comprehension of children. The book is an excellent fore- 
runner to the study of science. 

“The Child in the Home,” “The Literature Book,” and 
“Story and Art” are three volumes that might answer the 
ever-recurring question, Where shall I find the best read- 
ing matter for children? It is no small task to select 
from the huge mass of stories, legends, poems, and reading 
matter of every kind only the quite first-rate. The 
editors of these books have used the best psychology and 
technique in judging, grading and classifying the excel- 
lent material contained in these books. They have been 
made attractive, stimulating and germinal. 

The other volumes of The New Wonder World are as 
deserving of praise as the ones mentioned. In every sub- 
ject the editors have aimed to give not only the practical 
but the spiritual food for the mind. The books are 
wholesome and enchanting. 

The volume containing the index and guides for unit 


study is of great value. The student or teacher in search 
for knowledge will find the “Index” a life-saving station. 

The New Wonder World follows the departmental plan 
rather than the encyclopedic. This makes it ideal for 
reference work and particularly convenient for children in 
the grades. 

The books are generously supplied with charts, maps, 
diagrams and pictures in black and white and color. The 
publishers have made The New Wonder World beautiful 


—a worthy addition in any home or schools. 
i Ba ee 


THE THORNDYKE LisrAry. Six Volumes: Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, Black Beauty, Pinoccio, A Wonder 
Book, Heidi, The Little Lame Prince, and the Water 
Babies. Published by the D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York. 80c each. 

These well known classics are intended for children of 
the fourth grade reading ability. Dr. Thorndyke has pre- 
sented these great classics in a vocabulary that is suitable 
for children of nine and ten years of age. 

The books are beautifully made and will be a valuable 
collection for the school library or for reading material in 
the fourth and fifth grades. 


THE Nature Hovur, by Lucile Nicol, Samuel M. Leven- 
son and Teressa Kahn. Published by Silver, Burdett 
and Co., New York. 76c each. 

Four books suited to the fifth year; Autumn and Winter 

—Spring. Sixth year; Autumn and Winter and Spring. 

The subjects discussed are those that can be observed 
during the season of the year in which they are studied. 

The material is a valuable background for geography 
and stimulates study and individual research in Nature’s 
museum of wonders. 

The books are beautifully illustrated and are a definite 
contribution for the study of nature in the fifth and sixth 
grades. 


Junior Ptays, edited by 
Little, Brown and Com- 
Price, $1.40. 
This is a collection of thirteen plays with an intro- 
duction on the appreciation of the drama, interpretative 
notes and bibliographies. The plays are designed for 
younger and less advanced pupils than the high school 
or college group but will find a wide use in senior as 
well as junior high schools. They have been selected 
on account of literary merit for reading and class study, 
but, because of their excellency, many dramatic clubs 
will perform them on the stage. It is a book that should 
be in every high school library and frequently used in 
the classroom preparatory to the study of Shakespeare. 
A. M. B. 


THE ATLANTIC BooK OF 
Charles Swain Thomas. 


pany, Boston, Mass., Publishers. 
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NEW WORK BOOKS 
STORY AND STUDY READERS 


These new work books are a great asset in any 
classroom. They help to build right reading and 
work habits and to eliminate vocabulary trouble. 
Children enjoy them because of the appealing new 
pictures, the fun and humor of the new stories, and 
the interest of the new social science selections. 
Primer through Third Reader. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES 
AND TESTS 


Here are materials built on the test-study-test 
plan which really help children to write and speak 
correctly and which, moreover, help children to help 
The principles involved in the drill 
units are so simply stated that children can work 
independently of textbook and teacher. Pupils can 
keep their own scores and measure their own 
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assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 


Operation and Hospital Benefits. 





A Great Help to Have a T.C.U. Policy 


“It certainly was a great help to me to have a policy with a 
company which was so prompt and fair in settling my claim 


for illness. 


It surely does take a burden from me to think 


I'am fully protected from loss if I should be ill.’""—Mrs. 


Minnalee B. Quarles, Rogers, Va. 
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A glance into the workings of a mod- 
ern Trust Department such as ours, 
with its specialized research, contacts, 
data and experience, will show that 
a sizable and well-rounded organi- 
zation is necessary to handle the 
difficult estate problems of today in 
a reliable and economical manner. 


Your inquiry is always invited. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Capital and Surplus 
Five Million Dollars 





Good Quality 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 
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COMPLETE ELECTRIC DEPARTMENT 
BE SURE AND SHOP HERE 
Our Philco Compact Radio at $25.00 is the 
— you want. Dial 3-1958 or mail us your 

order. 
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10-12 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 
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EVERY NIGHT 
AT SEVEN 


instead of 8:30 as formerly, the 
rates on station-to-station calls 
of 40¢ or more are cut 12% to 


40%. Ask “Long Distance” for 


rates to specific points. 


Save After Seven 
on Out-of-Town Calls 


_ THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
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The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Websters, 
backed by a century of leader- 
ship and representing the high- 
est modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff o 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 
The greatest amount of information ever put into one 
volume. 122,000 Entries not found in any other dic- 


tionary. 
12,000 ‘Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 


35,000 Geographical Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 


Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies never before published. 
Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 

3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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OWNLEY COATS 


Are America’s premier style, 
quality and value garments... 
and therefore are fittingly featured 
by Berry-Burk & Co., exclusively, 
in Richmond. 


HOUSE OF TOWNLEY 
conceives, creates and exploits 
America’s leading styles and mod- 
els ... selects the finest and rarest 
furs ... uses the most fascinating 
fabrics, self or fur-trimmed .. . 
and produces them to sell at prices 
that make them favorites with 
smart women wherever shown! 
This fall styles are completely 
different. The swagger silhouette, 
in varying lengths, is one of the 
classics of the season. 


$49.95 to $195. 


Townley Suits, Gowns, Evening Wear, 
Street and Afternoon Dresses, Sports 
Frocks :: Everything for 
Smart Young Women 
and Matrons. 


3d Floor Grace at Sixth 
RICHMOND, VA. 








You Can Do 


STENCILING 


in Soft, Mellow 
Tones resembling 
those of the finest 
old tapestries... 


Any pattern you se- 
lect takes on an 
unexpected loveliness when you use 


CRAYOLA 


WAX CRAYON 
For Stenciling 


Their richness in color blends into a 
beautiful mellowness of tone which in- 
spires a very real delight in your handi- 
work. The ease and simplicity with 
which many beautiful yet very practi- 
cal things can be produced gives to 
Crayola Crayon the lead over methods 
which take more time, yet produce less 
satisfactory results. 

Stenciling with Crayola Crayon is 
fascinating, simple to do, and whether 
for personal use or classroom projects 
is always effective 
and very inexpen- 
sive. 

Complete _ stencil- 
ing instructions 
sent FREE on re- 
quest. 


Crayola Wax Crayon 
is one of the GOLD 
MEDAL LINE OF 
PRODUCTS. Manu- 
factured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Relax 
Recuperate-Rejuvenate 
You Can Do It So Reasonably at the 


William Byrd Press HOTEL 


INCORPORATED C H E L S B A 
(P , f ON THE BOARDWALK 
Ytnv 2 Vrs EST in the “homey” atmosphere of the Chelsea. 


A vacation—even for a few days—will invigorate you. 
Lie on the broad sun decks and oy oe" from 

winter colds. Come and enjoy our delicious food—that is 
College oe and School Catalogs ee, ea and served in a beautiful dining room 
are Our Specialties overlooking the sea. 

P There is a grille and a bar. And all the entertainment of 
the hotel and Atlantic City awaits you, You're only five 
eS blocks from the Municipal Auditorium. 

Here is the change you need and can enjoy at the Chelsea 
on the boardwalk at the low daily rate of 


Let Us Estimate on aii Next $6 per person with meals 
Dblvsiag . . $3 per person without meals 


Arrange now for a vacation at 


. Hotel Chelsea 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. Atlantic City, N. fF. 


6-8 N. Sixth Street Open all year On the Boardwalk at Morris Ave. 
Richmond e Virginia 


JOEL HILLMAN 
J. CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
































HEATH TRESSLER: JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, PRACTICE 
BOOK I, Consumable or Nonconsumable eds., Price $.40; 
WORK- BOOK II, Consumable or Nonconsumable eds., Price $.48 
TRESSLER: ENGLISH IN ACTION, NINTH GRADE, 
BOOKS a BOOK, Consumable or Nonconsumable eds., 
rece $.52 
IN TRESSLER: GRAMMAR MINIMUM’ ESSENTIALS— 
DIAGNOSTIC, PRACTICE, AND MASTERY TESTS, 
Consumable ed., Price $.56; Nonconsumable ed., Price $.28 
ENGLISH LOGAN, CLEVELAND, AND HOFFMAN: PRACTICE 
LEAVES IN ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS, Forms A, B, 
and C. Price ea. $.36; Check Book for each Form, Price ea. $.28 
Work hand-in-glove LOGAN AND ANTHONY: PRACTICE LEAVES FOR 
JUNIOR ENGLISH, FORM J, Price $.36; Check Book, 
Price $.28 
PIXLEY AND FRASHER: MASTERY GRAMMAR 
GUIDES, BOOKS ONE AND TWO, Price ea. $.32 
D.C. HEATH WHITE: THE NONPAREIL COMPOSITION PAD, No. 
AND COMPANY ONE for Grades VII and VIII; No. TWO for High School 
aS at a a Grades, Price ea. $.24 
Cr atl LA RAMAKER: LANGUAGE DRILL PADS, Nos. I, I, III, IV, 
New York City 


Price ea. $.28 


with your basic text 
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YOAKAM 
BAGLEY 
KNOWLTON 


READING 
TO LEARN 


Three-Book Series 


For Intermediate 
and Upper Grades 
e 


You will want to know more 
about these two new series 
of readers. May we send you 
complete f ti about 
them? You need only drop a 
line of inquiry to the branch 
office which serves your state. 


THE 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


New York @ Boston 
Chicago @ Dallas @ Atlanta 
San Francisco 





ARY GRADES 


Interesting 


2 
Carefully graded 
e 
Beautifully 
illustrated 


Mtr READERS 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


? aye and : - A 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 











Newness Interest Beauty 











You’ve seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. —Browning. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in substance as well as 
in dress is an accomplished fact, for the series is new in every sense. 

Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. Every page 
shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how to make geography inter- 
esting to children. 

And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving typography, skillful selec- 


tion and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


11, East Thirty-sixth Street New York City 














